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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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7 EWS from the Balkans does not offer any hope of the 
1 early retirement of the Turks from Adrianople or 
of the approaching enforcement of the Treaty of London. 
Turkey, still dominated by the hotheads of the Committee, 
has massed not fewer than 250,000 troops—said to be in good 
condition, rejuvenated, and well provisioned, though unpaid 
—in Thrace. Characteristic assurances from Turkish states- 
men that the conduct of the Porte is perfectly loyal and 
correct, as it always has been and always will be, are accom- 
panied by numerous facts to the contrary. Early in the week 
there was talk of Turkey declaring war on Bulgaria, and in 
spite of the usual conflict of evidence there seems to be no 
doubt that Turkish troops have been operating west of the 
Maritza, The latest statements of the Porte as to Turkish 
military intentions beyond the Maritza are said, however, to 
be regarded as satisfactory at St. Petersburg. Correspondents 
of the Times and the Telegraph have drawn attention to the 
charge made against the Greeks that they expressly en- 
couraged the occupation of towns by the Turks, but the 
Hellenic Government has given it a flat denial. We trust 
that we are right in disbelieving this very sinister accusation. 
Greater disloyalty to the common cause of the Christian 
States than that which has been imputed to Greece it would 
be impossible to conceive. Telegrams published on Friday 
morning announce that the Greek Government, at the request 
of Bulgaria, has promised to keep troops at Dedeagatch and 
other Thracian towns until August 29th, when the Bulgarians 
will take them over. 


In the absence of any active or very definite plan on 
the part of the Concert, a belief is growing up that Bulgaria 
and Turkey may come to some arrangement between them- 
selves. Such united policy as has emerged from the delibera- 
tions of the Concert is in the direction of approving the 
Russian scheme of applying a financial boycott to Turkey. 
The action of Russia in withdrawing two warships from the 
Bosporus and her contemplated disembarkation of troops at 
Burgas have undoubtedly caused the Ottoman Government 
anxiety, and give a point to what Sir Edward Grey said about 
the intervention of one of the Powers. But Turkish difficulties 
are due not so much to any threats from Europe as to her 
harassing lack of money. It is the want of money which may 
put a stop even to the circuitous and temporizing methods 
of the Porte. Enver Bey’s army cannot be maintained very 
much longer without funds. The Turks must therefore come 
to a decision pretty soon whether they mean to stake all on 
an expensive policy of military defiance or whether they will 
follow the cheaper and safer course of listening to the advice 
of the Powers, 








If only the Turks could be induced to see it, they now have 
the opportunity of engaging the sympathy and support of 
Europe in the reconstruction of their Asiatic Empire for a 
generation tocome. They are at present defenceless in Asia 
and ineffably weak in Arabia. It is in the East, not in the West, 
that their future lies. We well understand, however, how 
difficult it is to get this opinion accepted at Constantinople. 
Adrianople is the “second city of the Empire.” Turks of all 
grades of opinion are proud of it and want to retain it, and 
as for Enver Bey himself he is in the words of the Times 
correspondent “burning to retrieve his reputation by some 
Napoleonic deed.” If the Turks want a reasonable rectifica- 
tion of their strategic frontier along the Enos-Midia line they 


1 can have it. Sir Edward Grey has already said so. So long 


as they hold Constantinople all Europe wishes them to 
be able to live there, and to be able to protect the straits, 
without undue military anxiety. The most delicate question 
now seems to be whether the Porte can restrain Enver Bey if 
it really wishes to do so. It is pretty clear that the continued 
occupation of Adrianople will not in itself lead to armed 
coercion by Russia, but if the Turks tried to hold territory 
beyond the Maritza Russian opinion would be incensed beyond 
measure. The rupture of diplomatic relations with Turkey 
would then be almost inevitable. 


The situation in Mexico has not materially altered since our 
last issue, but President Huerta appears to be gaining ground 
against the revolutionaries, who are said to have been defeated 
with great slaughter at Correon. Mr. Lind, who was sent to 
Mexico as President Woodrow Wilson’s personal representa- 
tive to persuade General Huerta to withdraw from the 
Presidency and to induce all factions to consent to an 
armistice pending the election of a new Executive, is still 
engaged in negotiations, the secrecy of which is apparently 
resented by the Senators at Washington; but although the 
most amicable feeling is said to prevail on both sides, no 
settlement has yet been reached, and President Huerta has 
emphatically refused Mr. Lind’s offer of mediation. A 
Reuter telegram says that President Wilson’s proposals 
are reported to be as follows: (1) A complete cessa- 
tion of hostilities. (2) General Huerta to resign in favour 
of an interim President. (3) The fixing of an early date for 
elections. (4) General Huerta not to be a candidate for the 
Presidency. President Wilson has announced his intention of 
describing his policy and publishing General Huerta’s reply 
in a special message to Congress. The Times correspondent 
adds, “Like messages in similar situations have always 
resulted in war, and Senators are somewhat depressed by this 
development.” 


Meanwhile we may note that President Wilson has publicly 
reprimanded Mr. Wilson, the ex-Ambassador to Mexico, for 
criticising in the press a statement recently published by 
Reuter purporting to describe the attitude of Great Britain on 
the question of the recognition of the Huerta régime. The ex- 
Ambassador regarded the statement, which was unofficial, as an 
attempt to saddle him with responsibility for the British recog- 
nition, and described it as “ pure subterfuge.” (We may add, in 
parenthesis, that statements are being freely circulated in the 
American patriotic pross to the effect that the official recog- 
nition of President Huerta by the British Government has 
been brought about by the pressure of powerful commercial 
interests in which their supporters are concerned.) President 
Wilson has conveyed to Sir Edward Grey through Mr. Page 
the regret of the United States Government that a diplomatic 
official should have been guilty of such an impropriety, and 
disclaims all responsibility for Mr. Wilson’s action. 


M. Emile Ollivier, who died on Wednesday, achieved the 
summit of his political ambition when only half-way through 
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his long career. He was only forty-five when he became 
Prime Minister in the “terrible year” of 1870 and immortally 
linked his name to the unhappy phrase in which he assumed 
full responsibility for the war with a “cceur léger.” Fuller 
knowledge has inclined historians to judge his failure as a 
statesman and diplomatist more leniently, and to recognize 
that if he was outmatched by Bismarck he was heavily 
handicapped by political divisions at home. After several 
unsuccessful attempts to re-enter politics M. Ollivier resigned 
himself to letters and in particular to the composition of 
his voluminous “L’Empire Libéral,” which he had brought 
down to August, 1870, and which, apart from its splendid 
literary qualities, and allowing for the natural desire of the 
writer to vindicate his own repute, is perhaps richer in first- 
hand material than any other history of the period. As 
M. Claretie puts it in the Temps, “in listening to this man of 
eighty-eight, almost blind, always working, always fighting 
against the severity of history, it was impossible not to 
experience keen emotion.” 


The absurd but injurious situation created by the decision 
to impeach Mr. Sulzer, the Governor of New York State, has 
continued during the week. The resolution of impeachment 
carried by the Assembly was the outcome of the report of a 
committee of inquiry that Mr. Sulzer had made false returns 
in his campaign accounts, and had used contributions to his 
political cause for gambling on the Stock Exchange. For 
many years Mr. Sulzer posed as a friend of the people who 
spent all his energies in fighting their cause against the cor- 
ruption of Tammany. When the decision to impeach him 
was announced, Mr. Sulzer refused to resign his Governorship, 
arguing that his guilt must first be proved, and that in any 
case the Assembly had no powers in an extraordinary session 
to vote hisimpeachment. Since then he has partly maintained 
his position, occupying the executive office and insisting 
on signing official documents. Mr. Glynn, who was the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is more generally recognized as the new 
Governor, but hitherto no means has been found of ending 
the rivalry, and the general effect is chaos in officialdom. 


Harry Thaw, the young American millionaire who shot the 
architect Stanford White in 1906, escaped on Saturday from 
the Matteawan Lunatic Asylum, where he has been confined 
for the last five years. A taxicab drove up to the door of the 
asylum, and when one of the asylum attendants appeared at 
the gate seeking admission and the door was opened, Thaw, 
who was taking exercise in the yard, dashed past the gate- 
keeper, leaped into the taxi-cab, and drove off, changing to a 
powerful motor-car which was in waiting ata short distance 
down the road. The success of the plot, which was evidently 
carefully planned and timed, refiects strangely on the dis- 
cipline of the asylum, and has led to suggestions of wholesale 
bribery. Thaw has since been recognized and arrested in 
Canada, and there is now the unedifying prospect of a legal 
wrangle between Canada and the United States. Perhaps 
the most unpleasant feature of the case is the frank way in 
which the wealth of the fugitive is canvassed as an element in 
his favour. It is also asserted that the deadlock over the New 
York governorship favours his chances for the time being, an 
ominous comment on the relations of politics and justice. 


Sir Ian Hamilton has issued his report on the Canadian 
force. He recommends an increase in the peace establishment 
of the active Militia; sixteen days’ paid training; and the 
organization of a Reserve Militia. He proposes that muster 
rolls of men liable for service be prepared in peace time—a 
return, in fact, to the old British and French custom in Canada. 
This, he says, would not necessarily involve universal training. 
But we must point out that it would amount to the same thing 
as passes under that name if the muster rolls were properly 
kept. Sir Ian Hamilton also advises that there should be 
universal compulsory training for boys, as in Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. We are puzzled to know why he 
would withhold from the United Kingdom what he would 
press upon Canada. 


The twentieth Peace Congress was officially opened on 
Wednesday in the historic Ridderzaal or Hall of Knights at 
The Hague by M. Heemskerk, the Minister of the Interior. 
Professor de Louter, of Utrecht, who was chosen President, 
deplored the meagre results of the diplomatic victories of 





ST 
recent years. Social life more than diplomacy, he mainta 


was successfully ranging itself against war. The Balin 
conflict showed war to be more terrible than ever, and 
therefore pacificists must work harder than every. He 


saluted America as the foremost nation in the peace 
movement, and the Palace of Peace as an expression of 
the homage of the New World to the old. Professor Quidde 
of Munich (the author of the famous “ Caligula” brochure), 
condemned Germany for the last increase of armaments in 
Europe, and brought forward a resolution embodying hig 
project for a general treaty for the limitation of armaments, 
The Congress also passed a resolution that the Panama 
differences between Great Britain and the United States 
should be referred to the Hague Court of Arbitration. Op 
Thursday the Conference was occupied with discussing plang 
—admittedly impracticable—for an international police, 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday publishes the last letter 
written by August Bebel, the famous German Socialist leader 
—a political testament which will bring little comfort to the 
Peace delegates assembled at The Hague. In reply to 
correspondent who had asked him whether M. Barthou was 
right in stating in the French Chamber that Germany was 
strengthening her army to strike at France, Herr Bebe] 
says that this is quite incorrect. He could not make 
any communication at the time because he did not want to 
interrupt the French project, and besides his discretion as 
a member of the Reichstag did not permit him to do so. But 
he is now free to explain the situation, and vouches for the 
accuracy of his information. The Balkan war brought home 
to the Emperor that “our army has gone to the dogs—that 
our officers are incapable of commanding, and the material is 
absolutely impossible.” The Emperor also recognized that 
French training and French guns were largely responsible for 
the success of the Allies, while Germany was to blame fer the 
failure of the Turks. 





“The Emperor, being always practical, had to do something 
and of course he caused the French to think that the German 
military preparations were being directed against them. I 
can assure you that the Emperor himself is glad that the 
Germans are left in peace, for a long time will be required 
before these preparations are completed.” Herr Bebel pledges 
his word for the truth of his statement, adding that Germany 
would certainly have been compromised if she had not made 
new preparations. He adds that Poincaré is “an encrmous 
power,” and that it is “precisely because Poincaré is there that 
Germany must not compromise herself. We have had more 
than enough of the Turkish defeat.” The views on national 
defence publicly expressed by Herr Bebel are in harmony with 
this remarkable letter, and probably represent the opinions of 
the Socialist members of the Reichstag. 


Mr. Page, the United States Ambassador, who unveiled a 
monument to the Pilgrim Fathers at Southampton yesterday 
week, spoke with fine insight of the peculiar qualities of that 
memorable company. They differed from all other colonists, 
in Lowell’s phrase, in that they went in search of God and not 
of gold. One is reminded of the last stanza of Mrs. Hemans’s 
poem on the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers :— 

* Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod. 
They have left unstain’d what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God,” 

They made the Deity a partner in their enterprise. “To such 
men there is no such thing as discouragement. Untoward 
events are merely ordered acts of discipline, and every failure 
becomes a step towards ultimate success.” There were, he 
went on, no bolder adventurers than these men who linked 
themselves with the Deity, and their belief in their destiny 
had never failed their descendants in any period of their 
national history. He showed how Cavalier and Puritan even 
to this day had preserved something of their differences in the 
New World and gave good balance and variety to life there. 
“Yet Pilgrim and Puritan and Cavalier, different yet, are yet 
one in that they are English still. And thus in spite of the 
fusion of races, and of the great contributions of other 
nations to her hundred millions of people and to her incal- 
culable wealth, the United States is yet English-led and 
English-ruled.” 
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nual celebrations at Londonderry in commemoration 
aie pose of the besiegers in 1689 have been attended 
with serious disturbance. The procession of prentices last 
week was followed by street fighting and rioting, in the 
course of which an onlooker was shot dead while standing 
at an upper window. It was alleged at the inquest on 
Thursday that the man, a Unionist, was shot by the con- 
stabulary, and though strong circumstantial evidence in 
disproof of the charge has_ been offered by the repre- 
sentatives of the police, a sworn inquiry into their conduet, 
“owing to the allegations made by all classes of citizens, 
kas been ordered by the Corporation with the acquiescence of 
the Nationalist members. It is stated by the Times corre- 
spondent at Derry that confidence in the impartiality of the 
constabulary has been seriously shaken by the events of 
last week. On the other hand, the imported British soldiers 
—the Cheshire Regiment—have been most cordially received 
by Unionists and Nationalists alike. Indeed, “so paradoxical 
is the situation,” according to the same writer, “that the 
Nationalists have now taken to singing ‘God Save the King’ 
at their gatherings. ‘Why do they do it?’ I asked a con- 
stabulary man. ‘Oh! to enrage the Orangemen,’ he replied.” 


The Dublin correspondent of the Times has an interesting 
letter on the condition and prospects of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in Wednesday's issue. Ulster Unionists maintain 
that the force is tending to become predominantly Roman 
Catholic and Nationalist owing to a steady decline in the 
number of Protestant recruits, and can no longer be trusted 
to act with perfect impartiality as between Unionists and 
Nationalists. Sir Neville Chamberlain, the Inspector-General 
of the Force, while declining to discuss the bearing of Home 
Rule on recruiting or the question of alleged partisanship, has 
pointed out in an interview that charges of sectarianism were 
brought against the force in 1886 and were declared to be 
without foundation, but admitted that the Roman Catholic 
majority in the force had increased from seventy-four to 
seventy-nine per cont. in the last ten years. The prosperity 
of Ulster, from which the Protestant element is largely 
recruited, has undoubtedly checked recruiting, more remunera- 
tive work being available on the spot. The social prestige of 
the force has declined owing to the industrial and agricultural 
progress of the country. Finally, as the Times correspondent 
observes, “ Almost every Irish Protestant, educated or unedu- 
cated, has made up his mind that if the present Bill is enforced 
Ireland will be governed by the influences which now refuse 
to allow policemen or soldiers to take part in athletic sports 
and to appoint a retired policeman or military pensioner to 
any position in the local government of the country.” 





The papers of Tuesday published a statement from Lord 
Tullibardine about the Dunne aeroplane, which is said to have 
excited admiration in France and also to have won at last the 
confidence of the War Office. This type of aeroplane was 
invented by Lieutenant Dunne, and at the request of the War 
Office secret experiments, beginning as long ago as 1906, were 
carried out with Lord Tullibardine’s co-operation at Blair 
Atholl. The War Office, however, did not provide the 
powerful engine which Mr. Dunne needed. The model of 
the aeroplane, which is V-shaped and has no tail, was pre- 
served as a patent only at considerable pecuniary loss by a 
syndicate of which Lord Tullibardine was a principal member. 
It is now said that the Dunne type is the most stable ever 
constructed. If this be true, it would seem that much money 
has been spent on less stable models, while all the time an 
almost self-balancing model was in existence. 








The Management Committee of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association, with which Mr. Burt was so honourably con- 
nected for many years, have issued a remarkably outspoken 
circular on the cost of colliery strikes. After deploring the 
popularity which has lately attended the “strike for every- 
thing advocate,” and condemning the futility of such a policy 
at the present time, the circular points out that the miners’ 
strikes of the last few years have left the Association with no 
money and with an overdraft of £10,000 at the bank, which, 
owing to the decision to pay rent allowance to financial 
members who were living in rented houses during the last 
three weeks of the national strike, will be increased to 
£16,000. The cost of a county strike is nearly £24,000 


a week, yet “notwithstanding this enormous cost, with 
nothing in our funds, and a huge overdraft to pay off, we 
are contemplating entering into a county strike on three 
separate questions, and in addition we have decided to give 
leave to two-thirds of our branches to come out on strike on 
two other separate grievances.” It is clear that the officials 
find it impossible to reconcile such action with the dictates of 
reason and discretion. “ Workmen,” they say, “should never 
resort to a strike until everything else has failed, and not even 
then unless they have the means to strike hard enough and 
long enough.” 


A Parliamentary Paper issued on Monday gives the 
figures for in-door and out-door relief since 1906, and shows 
their relation to old-age pensions. In 1906 the number of 
persons in receipt of out-door relief was 168,096; in January, 
1913, the number was only 8,563. The pauper disqualification, 
it will be remembered, was removed in 1911, and the greatest 
decrease naturally occurred immediately afterwards. The 
decrease in in-door relief is much less marked. In 1906 the 
number was 61,378; in January, 1913, it was 49,207. The 
total sum paid as old-age pensions in the year 1911-12 for 
England and Wales as a whole amounted to £7,948,016, being 
equivalent toa rate of 9d. in the pound. For Wales, taken 
separately, the equivalent rate is 1ld. The amount for the 
administrative county of London as a whole is represented by 
a 4d. rate, and for othcr administrative counties the corre- 
sponding figure ranges from 6d. to 2s. 9d. in the pound. In 
the counties of Cornwall, Norfolk, West Suffolk, Anglesey, 
Cardigan, and Pembroke the equivalent rate is upwards 
of 2s. 


Liberal newspapers have been writing triumphantly about 
these figures as though the decrease in out-door relief meant 
that pauperism had been killed by old-age pensions. A child 
would be capable of understanding, we should think, that it 
does not make much difference to the finances of the country 
by what name the money paid to aged persons is called— 
whether it is called out-door relief or pensions. Money 
whether raised in the form of rates or taxes for this purpose 
still has to be paid. What difference there is is unfortunately 
in the wrong direction. A certain number of paupers who 
draw pensions live in workhouses and come out occasionally 
to dissipate those pensions. Their support thus falls on both 
taxes and rates. We do not by any means say that aged 
paupers commonly do this. The question of guarding and 
supporting aged persons is one which must command the 
sympathy of every civilized person. But we assert that the 
present system is morally unsatisfactory and financially 
extravagant. Many of the comments we have read in Liberal 
newspapers are written either ignorantly or disingenuously. 


Polling took place at Chesterfield on Wednesday, and the 
result was declared on Thursday as follows: Mr. Barnet 
Kenyon (Liberal-Labour) 7,725, Mr. E. Christie (Unionist) 
5,539, Mr. J. Scurr (Socialist) 583. The result makes no 
difference in the balance of parties, and an analysis of the 
votes cast indicates no change in the politics of the division 
since the election of December 1910. The real significance of 
the election resides in the refusal of the Derbyshire miners 
to bow to the ruling of the central Labour caucus, which had 
repudiated Mr. Kenyon’s candidature. 


An appeal to the nation for £100,000 to ensure the adequate 
representation of the United Kingdom at the Olympic Games 
of 1916 in Berlin, signed by Lord Grey, Lord Harris, Lord 
Rothschild, Lord Strathcona, and the Duke of Westminster, 
appeared in Monday’s papers. The failure of Great Britain at 
Stockholm in 1912 was, it is stated, mainly due to lack of 
sufficient funds, and as we are in honour bound to send a team 
to Berlin in 1916, the signatories maintain that it is a national 
duty to provide funds for the discovery and training of suitable 
athletic talent. The funds will be controlled by a Special 
Committee, of which Mr. J. E. K. Studd is chairman, and 
it is hoped that the policy outlined, which has received the 
approval of the King, will serve the two-fold purpose 
of securing a worthy representation at the next Olympic 
Games and the improvement of national physique. 











Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. — 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 73}§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLAND AND ISLAM. 


__— the many important remarks made by Sir 
Edward Grey in his recent Parliamentary statement 
on the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula, none deserve 
greater attention than those which dealt with the duties 
and responsibilities of England towards Mohammedans in 
general. It was, indeed, high time that some clear and 
authoritative declaration of principle on this important 
subject should be made by a Minister of the Crown. We 
are constantly being reminded that King George V. is 
the greatest ecectecien ruler in the world, that some 
seventy millions of his subjects in India are Moslems, and 
that the inhabitants of Egypt are also, for the most part, 
followers of the Prophet of Arabia. It is not infrequently 
maintained that it is a duty incumbent on Great Britain 
to defend the interests and to secure the welfare of 
Moslems all over the world because a very large number 
of their co-religionists are British subjects and reside in 
British territory. It is not at all surprising that this 
claim should be advanced, but it is manifestly one which 
cannot be admitted without very great and important 
qualifications. Moreover, it is one which, from a 
European point of view, represents a somewhat belated 
order of ideas. It is true that community of religion con- 
stitutes the main bond of union between Russia and the 
population of the Balkan Peninsula, but apart from the fact 
that no such community of religious thought exists between 
Christian England and Moslem or Hindu India, it is 
to be noted that, generally speaking, the tie of a common 
ereed, which played so important a part in European 
politics and diplomacy during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, has now been greatly weakened, even if it has 
not disappeared altogether. It has been supplanted almost 
everywhere by the bond of nationality. No practical 
ae ney would now argue that, if the Protestants of 

olland or Sweden had any special causes for complaint, a 
direct responsibility rested on their co-religionists in 
Germany or England to see that those grievances were 
redressed. No Roman Catholic nation would now advance 
a claim to interfere in the affairs of Ireland on the ground 
that the majority of the population of that country are 
Roman Catholics. 

This transformation of political thought and action has 
not yet taken place in the East. It may be, as some com- 
petent observers are disposed to think, that the principle 
of nationality is gaining ground in Eastern countries, but 
it has certainly not as yet taken firm root. The bond 
which holds Moslem societies together is still religious 
rather than patriotic. Its binding strength has been greatly 
enhanced by twocircumstances. One is that Mecca is to 
the Moslem far more than Jerusalem is to the Christian or 
to the Jew. From Delhi to Zanzibar, from Constantinople 
to Java, every devout Moslem turns when he prays to 
what Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole aptly calls the “ cradle of his 
creed.” The other circumstance is that, although, as Mr. 
Hughes has said, “we have not seen a single work of 
authority, nor met with a single man of learning who has 
ever attempted to prove that the Sultans of Turkey are 
rightful Caliphs,” at the same time the spiritual authority 
usurped by Selim I. is generally recognized throughout 
Islam, with the result not only that unity of thought has 
been engendered amongst Moslems, but also that religion 
has to a great extent been incorporated into politics, and 
identified with the maintenance of a special form of 
government in a portion of the Moslem world. 

The growth of the principle of nationality in those 
eastern countries which are under western dominion might 
not inconceivably raise political issues of considerable 
magnitude, but in the discussions which have from time 
to time taken place on this subject the inconveniences and 
even danger caused by the universality of a non-national 
bond based on community of religion have perhaps been 
somewhat unduly neglected. These inconveniences have, 
however, always existed. That the policy which led to 
the Crimean war and generally the prolonged tension 
which existed between England and Russia were due to 
the British connexion with India is universally recognized. 








ae 
due to purely strategical considerations, or, on th 
other hand, to a desire to meet the wishes and satisfy 
the aspirations of the many millions of Moslems wh 
are British subjects. Since, however, the general dj lo. 
matic relations between England and Russia — 
fortunately for both countries, been placed an 4 
footing of more assured confidence and friendship a 
any which have existed for a long time past, strategical 
considerations have greatly diminished in importanes 
The natural result has been that the alternative plea for 
regarding Near Eastern affairs from the point of view of 
Indian interests has acquired greater prominence. Those 
who have been closely in touch with the affairs of thg 
Near East, and have watched the gradual decay of Turkey 
have for some while past foreseen that the time wag 
inevitably approaching when British statesmen and the 
British nation would be forced by the necessities of the 
situation to give a definite answer to the question how 
far their diplomatic action in Europe would have to be 
governed by the alleged obligation to conciliate Moslem 
opinion in India. That question received, to a certain 
limited extent, a practical answer when Bulgaria declared 
war on Turkey and when not a voice was raised in this 
country to urge that the policy which dictated the Crimean 
war should be rehabilitated. 

The answer, however, is not yet complete. England is 
now apparently expected by many Moslems to separate 
herself from the Concert of Europe, and not impossibly 
to imperil the peace of the world, in order that the Turks 
should continue in occupation of Adrianople. The 
secretary of the Punjab Moslem League has informed us 
through the medium of the press that unless this is done 
the efforts of the extreme Indian Nationalists to secure 
the sympathies of Mohammedans in India “ will meet with 
growing success.” 

It was in reality to this challenge that Sir Edward Grey 
replied. His answer was decisive, and left no manner of 
doubt as to the policy which the British Government 
intends to pursue. It willalmost certainly meet with well- 
nigh universal approval in this country. After explaining 
that the racial sentiments and religious feelings of Moslem 
subjects of the Crown would be respected and have full 
scope, that British policy would never be one of intoler- 
ance or wanton and unprovoked aggression against a 
Mohammedan Power, and that the British Government 
would never join in any outrage on Mohammedan feelings 
and sentiments in any part of the world, Sir Edward Grey 
added, “ We cannot undertake the duty of protecting 
Mohammedan Powers outside the British dominions from 
the consequences of their own action. . . . To suppose 
that we can undertake the protection of and are bound to 
regulate our European policy so as to side with a Mussul- 
man Power when that Mussulman Power rejects the 
advice given to it, that is not a claim we can admit.” 

These are wise words, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
not only the Moslems of Turkey, but also those inhabiting 
other countries, will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them. Notably, the Moslems of India should recognize 
that, with the collapse of Turkish power in Europe, a new 
order of things has arisen, that the change which the 
attitude of England towards Turkey has undergone is the 
necessary consequence of that collapse, and that it does 
not in the smallest degree connote unfriendliness to Islam. 
In fact, they must now endeavour to separate Islamism 
from politics. With the single exception of the occupation 
of Cyprus, which, as Lord Goschen very truly said at 
the time, “ prevented British Ambassadors from shows 
ing ‘clean hands’ to the Sultan in proof of the unselfish- 
ness of British action,” the policy of England in the 
Near East has been actuated, ever since the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, by a sincere and wholly disinterested 
desire to save Turkish statesmen from the consequences 
of their own folly. In this cause no effort has 
been spared, even to the shedding of the best blood of 
England. All has been in vain. History does not relate 
a more striking instance of the truth of the old 
Latin saying that self-deception is the first step on the 
road to ruin. Advice tendered in the best interests of the 
Ottoman Empire has been persistently rejected. The Turks, 
who have always been strangers in Europe, have shown 
conspicuous inability to comply with the elementary require- 
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crossed the Bosporus, been the sole mainstay of 
d position. Itis,as Sir Edward Grey pointed 
out, unreasonable to expect that we should now save them 
from the consequences of their own action. Whether 
Moslems all over the world will or should still continue to 
yecard the Sultan of Turkey as their spiritual head is a 
watter on which it would be presumptuous for a Christian 
to offer any opinion, but however this may be, Indian 
Moslems would do well to recognize the fact that circum- 
stances, and not the hostility of Great Britain or of any 
other foreign Power, have materially altered the position 
of the Sultan in so far as the world of politics and 
diplomacy is concerned. Whether the statesmen in whose 
bands the destinies of Turkey now lie at once abandon 
Adrianople, or whether they continue to remain there for a 
time with the certainty that they will be sowing the seeds of 
further bloodshed in the near future, one thing is certain. 
It is that the days of Turkey as an European Power 
are numbered. Asia must henceforth be her sphere of 
action. 

That these truths should be unpalatable to Indian 
Moslems is but natural; neither is it possible to withhold 
some sympathy from them in the distress which they must 
now feel at the partial wreck of the most important 
Moslem State which the world has yet seen. But facts, 
however distasteful, have to be faced, and it would be 
truly deplorable if the non-recognition of those facts should 
lead our Moslem fellow-subjects in India to resent the 
action of the British Government and to adopt a line of 
conduct from which they have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose. But whatever that line of conduct may be, 
the duty of the British Government and nation is clear. 
Their European policy, whilst allowing all due weight to 
Indian interests and sentiment, must in the main be guided 
by general considerations based on the necessities of 
civilized progress throughout the world, and on the 
interests and welfare of the British Empire as a whole. 
The idea that that policy should be diverted from its 
course in order to subserve the cause of a single Moslem 
Power which has rejected British advice is, as Sir Edward 
Grey very rightly remarked, wholly inadmissible. 
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THE IRISH RIOTS AND SELF-DECEPTION. 


Q' )ME excellent people with the best intentions are once 
') more trying politically to harness the rising tide of 
bitterness and strife in Ireland, and make it prove the 
need for what is called a policy of conciliation, conference, 
and consent. The irreconcilability of North-East Ulster is 
pointed to on the one hand, and the unfluctuating demand 
of the Nationalists for Home Rule on the other, and we 
are asked what could be more statesmanlike and more 
characteristically British than to admit that such extremes 
can never live side by side, at least so long as one of them 
is openly dissatisfied. A compromise must be effected 
between them, we are told, and then, and then alone, 
will there be peace in Ireland. This plan, even when 
the fact is not formally admitted, means, of course, 
consent to some modified form of Home Rule; for no 
rational person supposes that Mr. Redmond and his 
Parliamentary followers would be content with anything 
that could not be plausibly, or for the purposes of 
political advertisement, graced with the name of Home 
Rule. The Unionist Party has been invited before now— 
it was actually invited by the Liberal Ministers—to join 
in a conference on Home Rule, and the proposal came to 
nothing because in the nature of things it could not come 
to anything unless the Unionist Party should be faithless 
to its trust. No one is more temperamentally inclined to 
compromise and moderation than we are, but this is not a 
case in which there is a place for compromise on the lines 
suggested. Compromise is possible only when two parties 
to an argument have a certain number of principles in 
common ; compromise then consists in an accommodation 
as to the balance of principles in dispute. But as between 
self-government for Ireland and an incorporating union for 
Ireland there is no common principle. Those who are 
advocating aconference are for the most part confessed Home 
Rulers who do not happen to like the present Home Rule 
Bill. Their demand is not only intelligible but highly respect- 
able; they merely want a better form of Home Rule than 
they are at present offered. But when those who call 
themselves Unionists join in the demand it is as well to 





recall the simple facts of the situation. Those who have 
not really tried to face them, or have improperly grasped 
them, or have forgotten them, are the natural prey of 
solutions which are attractive just because they seem at 
first sight to serve the natural pane of all decent people 
to live at peace with their neighbours. The Observer, we 
notice, says :— 

“The olive branch was held out in the House of Lords. It is for 

the Government to acceptit. It is‘ up to’ them to call together 
a Conference and to evolve a plan by which the legitimate 
aspirations of Nationalist Ireland may be reconciled with the 
unquestioned right of the Ulster Loyalists not to be thrust out 
of the Union without their own consent. . . . We cannot compro- 
mise on principle; we cannot and we will not desert the people of 
North-East Ulster and hand them over to those whom they regard 
as their deadly foes. But we will examine carefully and with 
sympathy any proposals for a national settlement of the Irish 
question which has in it the germs of peace and justice.” 
These are amiable words. They are likely enough to 
appeal to those who are weary of strife and riots in 
Ireland and whose convictions are not very strong, even 
if their minds are not in a state of fog; for such men 
turn hungrily to the thought of concessions as the price 
of peace. 


But we are greatly mistaken if a reconsideration of the 
facts, familiar though they are or ought to be, will not con- 
vince ninety-nine men out of a hundred who have not a 
blind prejudice in favour of Home Rule as an abstract 
theory that a policy of trying to reconcile irreconcilable 
things is bound to cause in the long run more bitter- 
ness and a more enduring state of unrest in Ireland. 
To begin with, the recent rioting in Londonderry and 
the previous riots near Belfast and Dublin are all 
the demonstrable outcome of the Home Rule Bill. 
When the Government came into power there was no 
open religious or racial strife in Ireland. Mr. Asquith’s 
deal with Mr. Redmond over the Budget caused mutual 
suspicion to start to life again; the Protestants remem- 
bered all their old distrust of the Nationalists who aspired 
to rule over them, and the Nationalists regarded the 
Ulstermen with bitterness as the only obstacle in the way 
of a realization of their ambitions. To say that this state 
of things can be cured by applying to Ireland just a little 
less of the policy which has provoked the whole trouble is 
surely an argument of particular fatuity. What is wanted is 
the policy which for years, by gradual and secret growth, has 
been transforming the face of Ireland from a starved and 
depressed country into a prospering and hopeful country. 
It is not as though we had not had experience of self- 
government in Ireland to guide us. If we hadnotthat experi- 
ence there might be an arguable case for trying Home Rule. 
But Home Rule has been tried, and it was abandoned 
because it was a failure. Pitt effected the legislative Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland not out of any daredevilry or 
native perversity, but solely because other plans had caused 
confusion and bloodshed. We do not pretend even now 
that there is not a great deal still to be done for Ireland, 
but the Union is the only political scheme which has carried 
Ireland, however slowly, from strength to strength and 
has preserved peace and order. The massacres and horrors 
of 1798 twere not brought about by the Union but by 
Grattan’s Parliament. The Union is not a perfect scheme 
sent from heaven, but it is the solvent of the greatest 
possible number of difficulties. Any form of self-govern- 
ment would throw into the arena all kinds of trouble 
which is at present ruled out of existence by the Union. 
To give Orangemen and Nationalists freedom to carry 
on their vendetta without intervention from the central 
authority means a permanent state of civil war—not such 
civil war as is immediately threatened by the passage of 
the Home Rule Bill, of course, but nevertheless in some 
sort civil war. There is no more chance of their agreei 
to live in perfect political amity than there is of Moslems onl 
Hindus agreeing to do so in India. The jealousy of the 
rival creeds in Ireland is a fact to be faced. To think that 
the opportunity for long-enduring recrimination should be 
seriously proposed in the name of peace and quiet! 

Since the introduction of land purchase in Ireland under 
the Union, the rapid stream of emigration has been 
checked; the farmer has come to think more of his 
farming than of spectral and inherited political grievances; 
and by agricultural co-operation the whole machinery of 
his industry in numerous districts has become easy and 
smooth-running. Co-operation has brought about a new 
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attitude towards Irish rural life. If there is no longer the 
eager flight to America, the same thing is true of the 
movement to the towns in Ireland ; existence in the country 
is no longer assumed to be the final abrogation of the 

ride and rights of the natural man. Take a county like 
Saal. Village life is becoming a conscious and self- 
respecting organism full of amenities and social reciprocity. 
Simultaneously with all this the literary talent of Ireland 
has blossomed in a manner unknown and unforeseen by 
the last generation. The true nationalism of Ireland—a 
characteristically Irish cult—has grown up under the 
Union. It may not acknowledge the Union or in any 
way celebrate it, but it is at least obvious that in these 
latter days of dawning prosperity inspiration has run more 
freely than under the old black cloud of furious resent- 
ment against England which hung over the times of famine 
and despair. Those who imagine that a reversal of the 
system under which these advantages have developed, and 
under which they have lately shown signs of developing 
far more rapidly than ever before, will be a kind of water- 
ing of the crop, are deceiving themselves. 

For what shape could any modified form of self- 
government for te take? The Irish Councils Bill 
was rejected, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
would satisfy Nationalists better to-day than it did at the 
time of its introduction. Mr. William O’Brien, who held 
@ great meeting at Cork on Friday week, frankly admitted 
that what he and his friends wanted was better financial 
treatment for Ireland. Lord Dunraven has said the same 
thing. Because the Land Conference led to the passing of 
the Wyndham Land Purchase Act of 1903 they think that 
a Conference on Home Rule now will also have some magical 
effect, as though the two questions were in pari materia. But 
weask, again, what shape could a modified form of Home Rule 
take? Ifthe legislative Union were retained the Nationalists 
would never be satisfied, and if it were not retained it would 
be quite impossible to give the Nationalists or the All-for- 
Ireland League the financial treatment they demand so long 
as any pretence were kept up of behaving with elementary 
justice to the taxpayers of England, Wales, and Scotland. 

s it being said secretly by anyone that the taxpayers of 
England, Wales, and Scotland do not matter, and that it 
is nobody’s business to guard the interests of these unfortu- 
nate people ? 

Apart from the All-for-Ireland League the demand 
for a conference comes from Federalists who are trying 
to seize a new opportunity for making a beginning 
of their favourite scheme of minor disruption. But it is to 
be noted that Federalists, while they require more freedom 
to do what they like, also—even if they do not expressly admit 
it—require a larger contribution than ever from the common 
purse. The present Home Rule Bill provides for a grant in 
money and money’s worth (through remitted responsibility 
for Imperial services and so on) of about £6,000,000 a year. 
But the simple fact must be faced by those who would not 
hopelessly deceive themselves that federalism means even 
larger payments than this out of the common purse. 
Scotland and Wales, as well as Ireland, under any federal 
scheme, would justly enough demand grants as large in pro- 
portion as that given to Ireland. The centrifugal motive 
and the financial motive (which is centripetal) would 
pull in opposite directions and destroy each other. 

the end, after much expense and a great loss 
of political energy, the supervision of a central Treasury 
would have to be re-established. If Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales break away from the policy which provides 
® common purse, they cannot, in short, expect to draw 
more money than before. So long as the common 
purse is acknowledged, English taxpayers take a pride, if 
not exactly a pleasure, in helping their poorer relations. 
But if the poorer relations renounce the control which the 
theory of the common purse postulates, Englishmen will 
simply refuse—and they will be perfectly right—to foot 
bills of an indefinite amount. Land purchase in Ireland 
was a fruit of the common purse; it is inconceivable that 
Englishmen will go on buying land for Irishmen—for that 
is what land purchase comes to—if Ireland successfully 
renounces British control. 

Tosum up. Those who talk as though the determined 

ple of Derry, for example, who annually celebrate the 
relief of their besieged town in 1689, and who still passion- 
ately repeat the phrase “No Surrender!” handed down 
to them from those days, can be somehow induced by a 
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conference to trust themselves to the predominant Politica} 
influence in Ireland of the rival creed which they ther 
resisted, are deceiving themselves. And thosa a 
want to substitute for the present Home Rule Bill 
a different beginning of federalism in the conviction 
that federalism can be reconstructed out of a con. 
tralized organism—though a centralized organism jg 
one in a later state of development than a federa} 
organism—are also deceiving themselves. Finance along 
forbids such a cast-back. Ireland, Wales, and Scotland 
would never consent willingly to have less money to 
spend than they have now, yet any system of federal} 
finance that was not grossly unjust to Englishmen 
would place them in that position. There is only 
one plan for governing Ireland which is fair to Roman 
Catholic Irishmen and to Protestant Irishmen, and com. 
paratively fair also to Englishmen, and that is to maintain 
the Union. To suppose at this stage of affairs that the 
experience of a re: te years can be proved untrue ata 
conference, and that the malaise of Ireland can be cured 
by applying a little less of the policy which has already 
— the riots of Londonderry, is the limit of self. 
eception. 





THE FAILURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY, 


HE Chesterfield election leaves things very much wherg 
they were, except that it has pierced the Parliamentary 
Labour Party with an arrow sharper and more poisonous 
than any that has yet entered the body of that political 
St. Sebastian. We could wish for some reasons that the 
election had been anywhere but at Chesterfield. Miners 
have a way of fixing their corporate attention on the 
subjects which most nearly affect themselves. It is a 
moral defect which we all possess in our various degrees. 
To judge from all the accounts, the miners of Chesterfield 
did not turn their attention very closely to such matters 
as Home Rule or Welsh Disestablishment, which are the 
preoccupation of politically-minded persons everywhere else. 
The one subject discussed with excitement was the defiance 
of the Labour Party by Mr. Barnet Kenyon. Let us look 
at the election from this point of view. 

After Leicester, Chesterfield. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had his feathers ruffled at the Leicester election, and he 
resolved to smooth them out at Chesterfield by asserting 
the full authority of the Labour Party and its shattering 
papal power of excommunication. Anybody who appre- 
ciates human—very human—motives will understand why 
he wanted to do this. At Leicester he was accused of 
hedging and equivocation and timidity. It was therefore 
due to himself and the Labour Party that he should show 
himself to be a strong man and the leader of strong men. 
We must remember what happened at Leicester, and then 
we shall appreciate the appropriate sequel at Chestertield. 
During the campaign at Leicester Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
sat down to tea in the House of Commons with his 
colleague, Mr. G. H. Roberts, and two representatives of 
labour from Leicester. After tea Mr. Roberts met 
Sir Maurice Levy and drew up for him an informal 
statement ‘as to the views of the Labour Party, which 
was so much to the advantage of the Liberal candidate 
and so much to the disadvantage of the Socialist 
candidate that Sir Maurice Levy telegraphed it bodily 
to Leicester, where it was read from Liberal plat- 
forms. After the Liberal candidate had been returned, 
those Labour men who were in revolt against the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party derided Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
for being the subservient agent of the Liberal Party. 
This, according to the rules, is the most insulting form of 
detraction which can be directed at a Labour leader. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald denied responsibility for the message 
sent by Sir Maurice Levy. But he did not explain sutis- 
factorily why he had not repudiated the message clearly 
or emphatically enough to undo its effect before the polling. 
The fact is, o& course, that the Labour Party has become, 
even as its critics say, an appanage of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons. It would be honest to admit 
this, but the Labour Party does not admit facts which it 
has once said are not facts. Accordingly the attempt goes 
on to maintain the fiction that the Labour Party is & 
terrible stalwart, always holding a pistol to the head of the 
Government and calling on them to stand and deliver. 
Actually the Government have already delivered what is & 
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very strong temptation to the Labour members to remain 
sitting in their Parliamentary seats—in other words, 
to keep the Government in office—as long as possible. 
The Government were the authors of the attractive present 
of £400 a year as the salary of a member of Parliament. 
Many Labour members may not even be aware that this 
sum glues them to their seats. They may sincerely and 
positively believe that it does not. But when a man’s 
income rises it is the almost invariable rule that his 
standard of living also rises. When the standard has 
risen he finds it nearly impossible to beat it down again, 
and domestic excuses for no unnecessary or premature 
change in his method of living soon become unconsciously 
translated into political action. 

At Chesterfield Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s part was 
nevertheless to prove that the Labour Party was not only 
independent of the Government, but entertained a healthy 
contempt for them. The candidate of the miners, Mr. 
Kenyon—a miner for miners—gave him the opportunity 
he wanted. Mr. Kenyon, knowing that a great number of 
miners have always voted Liberal, determined to fish in 
both the Liberal and the Labour pools. He knows what 
miners want, and he recognizes that they have as much 
chance of extracting it direct from the Government as 
through the agency of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
Probably a better chance. He did not attempt to please 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, or, indeed, trouble his 
head very much about it. He welcomed Liberals on his 
platform. Altogether, in a manner which we can only 
sympathize with and admire, he displayed his indifference 
to the Labour caucus, which is no better or more endur- 
able than any other kind of caucus. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald—unfortunately for himself and the Labour 
Party, as it turned out—saw his opening. He demanded 
explanations, and, not getting them, he launched the 
following letter at Mr. Kenyon:— 

“Tam very sorry that no fuller explanation of the way in which 
the contest is being conducted was forthcoming for the executive 
this morning. I am the very last person in the world to raise 
unnecessary difficulties, but the reports in the newspapers of your 
speeches and the knowledge that I have of what has been done 
at this end made it absolutely impossible for me to do anything 
but acquiesce in the resolution which the executive passed, not 
only unanimously, but emphatically, that it could not endorse 
your candidature. I think it far better under such circumstances 
if you want to bea Liberal candidate to say so quite honestly. 
If youare to run asa Labour candidate you must accept certain 
responsibilities. To try to do both is wrong morally, and, if 
acquiesced in by the Labour Party would make the continued 
existence of the party impossible. The communications which, 
I hear, have been passing between your end and the Liberal 
Whip ought never to have been made. I was asked, for 
instance, if I would speak with Mr. Ure on your behalf. Such 
a suggestion was so ridiculously absurd that I really wondered if 
we had been in existence for the last thirteen years and had failed 
to make people understand what the Labour Party’s position is. 
It is quite true, as you say, that you talked the matter over with 
Mr. Henderson, and that he, upon receiving certain explanations 
and pledges from you, agreed to advise the executive to endorse 
your candidature, but, unless the papers are lying very much more 
than usual, you have not carried out your pledges and have not 
observed the conditions which you gave Mr. Henderson to under- 
stand you would observe. The whole thing has been most 
unfortunate, and on the back of Hanley will compel the executive 
of the Labour Party to get an absolutely clear understanding as 
to what its position is in relation to the candidates of certain of 
its affiliated organizations. I feel it all the more keenly because 
I have been endeavouring from the very beginning to get elasticity 
within the bounds of the Constitution, and it is such actions as 
yours in Chesterfield that create the circumstances and suspicions 
which have hampered me in my work all along.” 


This forcible-feeble communication made no difference 
to Mr. Kenyon—honest man! He probably thinks he is 
no more “wrong morally ” than the Labour Party itself 
is “wrong morally” to follow the Liberal Whips at 
Westminster while clinging to its own distinctive title. 
As to understanding what the Labour Party's position is 
at the end of thirteen years, he probably understands it 
just as well as everybody else does. We all understand 
that the Labour Party has become the obedient dog of 
the Government. It may show its teeth as a matter of 
form, or it may be as a matter of temper, but it will 
not bite in the House of Commons. It seems that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s letter did no harm at all to 
Mr. Kenyon. We suspect that it even helped him in 
the eyes of the miners, who were amused and a little 
exhilarated by their rebellion against the Labour Party. 
More serious matters for Mr. Kenyon were the official 


blessings of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. Mr, 
Lloyd George telegraphed: ‘Wish Kenyon all luck in 
his fine fight for the wise policy of making Liberalism and 
Labour stand together and not apart. Divided they must 
both fail; united, they will overthrow privilege, monopoly, 
and a legion of social and economic evils that oppress the 
people.” This might easily have detached from Mr. Kenyon’s 
side as many Labour men as disbelieve in the promises of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Whether it did or not we have no 
means of knowing. Mr. Scurr, the political soldier of 
fortune who appeared as Socialist candidate, was not 
accorded the assistance of any repudiation from the 
Labour Party. What Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s next 
move will be we cannot conjecture. His experiences have 
been enough to make any man lose confidence in himself. 
The incidents of Chesterfield are likely to encourage 
rebellion against the Labour Party wherever a working- 
man candidate is put forward. We regret that the election 
has not helped forward political events, but we are frankly 
pleased that what is really an essential though unadmitted 
part of the organized hypocrisy of the Government should 
have been blown upon, as Mr. Scurr might say. 





THE MOTOR TRAFFIC REPORT. 


ee report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into fatal accidents due to motor traffic in London 
would have been much more valuable than it is if the 
members of the Committee had not allowed their bias 
against motor omnibuses to colour their recommendations. 
The selection of the Committee was from the outset a 
mistake. In view of the known conflict in London between 
the supporters of municipal tramways and the owners of 
motor omnibuses, it was of the utmost importance that an 
impartial Committee should be chosen. The Government 
Whips, however, who presumably are responsible for the 
selection of a Committee, seem to have gone out of their 
way to choose members who were committed by their 
antecedents to a pro-tramway view. Mr. Allen Baker, a 
Liberal, is an ex-member of the London County Council, 
who has been “ prominently connected with tramway 
extensions” on the London County Council, and has 
acted as chairman of the Highways Committee; Mr. 
Shirley Benn, Unionist, is also an ex-member of the 
London County Council, and was chairman of the 
Highways Committee in 1909-10; Mr. Daniel Boyle, 
Nationalist, was chairman of the Tramways Committee 
on the Manchester City Council from 1898 to 1906; Mr. 
Stephen Collins, Liberal, Mr. Goldsmith, Unionist, Mr. 
Walter Guinness, Unionist, the Earl of Kerry, Unionist, 
Lord Alexander Thynne, Unionist, are all members or 
ex-members of the London County Council. In addition, 
the Committee included Mr. Will Thorne, the well-known 
Socialist, who has been a member of the West Ham 
County Council. Thus nine members out of the fifteen 
composing the Committee were personally associated with 
the policy of municipalization. In saying this we are 
well aware that Unionist members of the London County 
Council frequently protest against municipalization, but 
in practice all the members of that body are necessarily 
affected by its municipalizing traditions, and though 
Unionist County Comnliens frequently denounce munici- 
palization, in practice there is very little stay in the 
progress of that movement. It is only necessary to add 
that the balance of the Committee was largely made up of 
Liberals in order to secure the customary ministerial 
majority, and at the present time the Liberal Party is 
practically identified with the policy of municipalization. 
Thus we have a tribunal which, though nominally 
impartial, is in effect pledged to a particular policy. It is 
not surprising that this tribunal should have reported so 
emphatically against motor omnibuses and in favour of 
tramways. Ifthe report on this issue had been confined 
to the relative merits of the two forms of traction from the 
point of view of public safety, little could have been said 
against it. In many ways a tramcar is certainly less 
dangerous to the pedestrian than a motor omnibus, and it 
is well that this point should be brought out. The fatal 
flaw in the report of the Select Committee is the proposal 
that the London County Council, which is pecuniarily 
interested in the management of tramways, should be 
allowed to make by-laws affecting motor omnibuses which 





might seriously cripple these competitors of the tramway 
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system. It is one of the most interesting developments of 
modern democratic ideas that a Radical Committee of the 
House of Commons should thus propose to make a 
litigant judge in his own case. It is no answer to say 
that the question of the regulation of street traffic is a 
municipal one and ought to be in the hands of a muni- 
cipal authority. That argument would hold good if the 
London County Council were a municipal authority and 
nothing else; but that body has chosen to become 
the promoter of a particular form of traffic, and therefore 
cannot safely be trusted with the control of other forms 
of traffic. It is only necessary to take note of the speeches 
made by Progressive members of the London County 
Council to realize what would happen. These members 
have made not the slightest concealment of their desire to 
get control of the whole of the street traffic in London in 
order to protect their tramway property against the com- 
tition of the motor omnibuses. Though nominally Free 
ers, the Progressives of the London County Council 
have not the least objection to applying protective principles 
for the benefit of a concern in which their amour propre is 
involved. Whatever else may happen to the other recom- 
mendations of Sir George Toulmin’s Committee it is to be 
hoped—and, indeed, it may be assumed—that this particular 
proposal will certainly not be adopted. 

Many of the other proposals are in every way excellent. 
In particular, the Committee have done wisely in recom- 
mending the establishment of a new traffic authority for 
the whole of London. This recommendation was originally 
made in a somewhat different form by the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Traffic, but the proposal of the Royal 
Commission was only for an advisory board which should 
report to the existing authorities. The Select Committee 
quite rightly point out that this proposal does not go far 
enough. What is really needed is an amalgamation of the 
various powers now exercised by the Board of Trade, the 
Local Government Board, and the Home Office, and 
the Committee report in favour of the creation of 
a new traflic branch of the Board of Trade which 
would take over all the traffic powers of the above- 
mentioned authorities. Provided this new traffic branch 
is composed of capable men whose impartiality and 
knowledge are generally recognized, the proposal is an 
excellent one. Having made this suggestion, which is in 
reality the key of their report, the Committee unfortunately 
were led astray by their passion for municipalization to 
deprive their proposed new authority of most of the duties 
which ought properly to belong to it. It is this new 
authority which should have power to make by-laws for 
London traffic, not the London County Council or the 
other County Councils whose authority extends into the 
metropolitan area. Indeed, the very fact that there are 
no fewer than five County Councils having jurisdiction 
within the metropolis is alone sufficient to condemn the 
a of the Select Committee that the duty of making 
y-laws should rest with these bodies. The result would 
almost inevitably be a series of more or less conflicting 
regulations, while it is certain that the regulations will 
in many cases be designed less for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the public than of protecting tramway revenues. 
In curious contrast with this exaggerated respect for 
municipal authority as expressed through a County 
Council is the disregard which the Committee show for 
the authority of the borough councils. At present metro- 
politan borough councils have the right to veto tramway 
schemes, and that right has been frequently used to 
prevent the London County Council carrying tramways 
through streets to the detriment or annoyance of the 
inhabitants. It is not easy to see why this right should 
be abolished. It can, of course, in any particular case 
be over-ridden by the authority of a Committee of the 
House of Commons dealing with a Tramway Bill, and 
though it is conceivable that the right may sometimes 
have been abused in order to extract unduly favourable 
terms from the tramway authority for the benefit of a 
—— locality, this again is a matter which can be 
ealt with when a Tramway Bill comes before Parliament. 

What Sir George Toulmin’s Committee fail to under- 
stand is that in large districts of London there is the 
strongest possible feeling against tramways, and people 
who object to tramways have just as much right to give 
expression to their feeling as the enthusiasts of the County 
Council who would like to have tramways running down 
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every main street in the metropolis. The fact of th 
matter is that tramways are fast becoming obsolete as 4 
means of urban conveyance. There were far-sceing 
engineers even twenty years ago who advocated the 
abandonment of tramways in favour of a road surface 
so smooth that the friction upon it would be practically 
no greater than the friction of tram-rails. We have now 
however, nearly attained this ideal. An asphalt or wood. 
paved road offers very little more resistance to the india- 
rubber tyres of a motor omnibus than a tram-line does to 
the steel wheels of atramcar. But there is an immense 
economy in the motor omnibus system as compared with 
the tramway system. In addition there is the great 
advantage that a new route for omnibuses can be estab. 
lished at a moment’s notice or abandoned if it is not found 
to be profitable, whereas in the case of tramways a lone 
delay must occur before a new line can be established 
and if that line proves unprofitable it cannot be abandoned 
without a heavy loss of capital. On the other hand, account 
must be taken of the very important fact that tramways do 
directly contribute to the maintenance of the roads and 
motor omnibuses do not. The argument of the motor 
omnibus proprietors on this point is not quite con- 
elusive. ‘hey contend that tramways have an exclusive 
use of that portion of the roadway occupied by their 
track, and therefore ought to pay for it. The answer 
is, first, that the tramway track is, as a matter of 
fact, used by other vehicles during a large part of the day, 
although the tramway authorities have paid for it, and 
secondly, that motor omnibuses do impose a very heavy 
expenditure upon local authorities for the maintenance of 
a good road surface. It is therefore most desirable that 
some arrangement should be made by which motor omni- 
buses may directly contribute a reasonable sum for the 
upkeep of the roads which they use. In this connexion 
we are glad to see that the Select Committee lay stress 
upon the weight of the motoromnibuses. Already a great 
improvement has been effected in this matter, the weight 
having been reduced from five to three and a half tons, 
but in the interests of public safety and of the life of the 
road surface it is very desirable that a further reduction 
should be made. 

It is, further, a great mistake to imagine that motor omni- 
buses alone are responsible for the loss of life in London 
streets. The statistics issued by the Select Committeo 
show that motor-cars and taxi-cabs are even greater 
offenders. On this point the Committee strongly recom- 
mend either a strengthening of the criminal law or of its 
administration. The witnesses from the Home Office were 
emphatic that in many cases drivers of motor-cars and 
other motor vehicles have been let off with a small fine 
when they ought to have been prosecuted for manslaughter 
and received a very severe sentence. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY.—II. 
[ComMMUNICATED. ] 


: eo now to the question of whether slavery—as 

distinct from the slave trade—still exists in 
Portuguese West Africa, it is to be observed that it is 
essential to inquire thoroughly into this question for 
the reason already given, viz., that before considering what 
remodies should be applied it is very necessary that 
the true nature of the evil should be recognized. On this 
point there is a direct conflict of opinion. The Anti- 
Slavery Society maintain that the present system of 
contract labourers (‘servicaes’) is merely another name 
for slavery, and as one proof of the wide discrepancy 
between theory and practice they point to the fact that 
whereas there can be no manner of doubt that undisguised 
slavery existed until only recently, it was nominally 
abolished by law so long ago as 1876. On the other 
hand, to quote the words of Mr. Smallbones, the British 
Consul at Loanda, the Portuguese Government, whiose 
views on this matter appear to have been received with a 
certain amount of qualified acceptance by the British 
Foreign Office, “consistently deny” the existence of a state 
of slavery. 

The whole controversy really hangs on what is meant by 
the word “slavery.” In this, as in so many cases, it 1s 
easier to say what the thing is not than to embrace in one 
short sentence an aceurate and sufficiently wide explanation 
of what it is. Definitio est negatio. De Brunetiére said 
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that, after fifty years of discussion, it was impossible to 
define romanticism. Half a century or more ago, a 
talented German writer (Hacklinder) wrote a book 
entitled “European Slave-life,” in which he attempted to 
show that, without knowing it, we were all slaves one of 
another, and, in fact, that the artisan working in a cotton 
factory or the sempstress employed in a milliner’s shop was 
as truly in a state of slavery as the negro who at that time 
was working in the fields of Georgia or Carolina. In a 
sense, of course, it may be said that everyone who works 
for his living, from a Cabinet Minister to a crossing- 
sweeper, is a slave, for he has to conform to certain 
rules, and unless he works he will be deprived of many 
advantages which he wishes to acquire, and may even 
be reduced to a state of starvation. But speculations of 
this sort may be left to the philosopher and the socio- 
logist. They have little interest for the practical politician. 
Sir Edward Grey endeavoured, for the purposes of the 
subject now under discussion, to define slavery. ‘“ Volun- 
tary engagement,” he said, “is not slavery, but forcible 
engagement is slavery.” The definition is correct as far 
as it goes, but it is incomplete, for it fails to answer the 
question on which a great part of this Portuguese con- 
troversy hangs, viz., what do the words “ voluntary ” and 
“forcible” mean? The truth is that it is quite unnecessary, 
in dealing with this subject, to wander off into a field 
strewn with dialectical subtleties. It may not be possible 
to define slavery with the same mathematical precision 
which Euclid gave to his definitions of a straight line 
or a point, but every man of ordinary common sense 
knows the difference between slavery and freedom in the 
usual acceptation of those terms. He knows well enough 
that however much want or the force of circumstances may 
oblige an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a German to 
accept hard conditions ir fixing the price at which he is 
prepared to sell his labour or his services, none of these 
individuals is, in reality, a slave; and he has only to 
inquire very cursorily into the subject to satisfy himself 
that the relations between employer and employed in 
Portuguese West Africa differ widely from those which 
exist in any European country, and are, in fact, far more 
akin to what, in the general acceptance of the word, is 
termed slavery. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the contention 
that the present system of contract labour is merely 
slavery in disguise rests on three pleas, viz. (1) that 
even if, as was often the case, the contract labourers 
now actually serving were not forcibly recruited, they 
were very frequently wholly unaware of the true nature 
of the engagements which they had taken, or of the 
conditions under which they would be called upon to 
serve; (2) that not only are they unable to terminate 
their contracts if they find they have been deceived, 
but that even on the termination of those contracts they 
are not free to leave their employers; and (3) that, even 
when nominal freedom is conceded, they cannot take 
alvantage of it, for the reason that the employers or 
their Government have virtually by their own acts created 
a state of things which only leaves the slaves to choose 
between the alternative of continuing in a state of servitude 
or undergoing extreme suffering, ending not improbably 
in death. It is submitted that, if these three propositions 
can be proved, it is mere juggling with words to maintain 
that no state of slavery exists. 

As regards the first point, it is to be observed that when 
the superior intelligence and education of the recruiting 
agents are contrasted with the complete savagery and 
ignorance of the individuals recruited, there is obviously 
a strong presumption that in numberless cases the latter 
have been cozened into making contracts, the nature of 
which they did not in the least understand, and this pre- 
sumption may almost be said to harden into certainty 
when the fact, to which allusion has already been made, is 
remembered, that the Portuguese officials engaged in the 
registration of contract labourers had until very recently 
a direct pecuniary interest in augmenting the number of 
labourers. Further, Mr. Smallbones, writing on Septem- 
ber 26th, 1912, alludes to a letter signed “ Carlos de Silva,” 
Which appeared in a local paper termed the Independente. 
M. de Silva says that the “servicaes” engaged in Novo 
Redondo “ all answered the interpreter’s question whether 
they were willing to go toSan Thomé with a decided ‘No,’ 
Which was translated by the interpreter as signifying their 








utmost willingness to be embarked.” If this statement is 
correct, it is in itself almost sufficient to justify the most 
severe condemnation of the whole system heretofore 
adopted. It is, indeed, impossible tc read the evidence 
adduced in the White Paper without coming to the conclu- 
sion that, whatever may be the case at present, the system 
of recruiting in the past has not differed materially from 
the slave trade. If this be the case, it is clear that, in 
spite of any legal technicalities to the contrary, the 
great majority of labourers now serving under contract in 
the islands should, for all purposes of repatriation and 
the acquisition of freedom, be placed on a precisely similar 
footing to those whose contracts have expired. There can 
be no moral justification whatever for taking advantage of 
the engagements into which they may have entered to keep 
them in what is practically a condition of servitude. 

Recently, certain improvements appeared to have been 
made in the system of recruiting. Mr. Smallbones states 
his “impression that the present Governor-General will 
do all in his power to put the recruiting of native labour 
on a sound footing.” Moreover, that some change has 
taken place, and that the labourers are alive to the fact 
that they have certain rights, would appear evident from 
the fact that Vice-Consul Fussell, writing from Lobito on 
September 15th, 1912, reports that “ the authorities appear 
unable to oblige natives to contract themselves.” It is not, 
however, clear that all the changes are in the right direction. 
Formerly, M. Carlos de Silva says, “ There was at least a 
slight guarantee that ‘ servigaes’ were not shipped against 
their wishes in the fact that they had to contract in the 
presence of a curator in this (i.e., the Angola) colony.” 
Now this guarantee has been removed. The contracts 
may be made in San Thomé before the local guardian, and 
Mr. Smallbones, although he is, without doubt, quite right 
in thinking that “the best guarantee against abuses will 
lie in the choice of the recruiting officials, and the way in 
which their operations are controlled,” adds the somewhat 
ominous remark that the object of the change has been 
to “override the refusal of a curator in Angola to con- 
tract certain ‘servicaes’ should the Governor-General 
consider that refusal unreasonable or inexpedient.” Sir 
Edward Grey very naturally drew attention to this point. 
“Tt is obvious,” he wrote to Sir Arthur Hardinge, “ that 
a labourer once in San Thomé can be much more easily 
coerced into accepting his lot than if the contract is 
publicly made in Angola before he leaves the mainland.” 
It cannot be said that the answer he received from 
M. Texeira Gomes was altogether complete or satis- 
factory. All the latter would say was that Colonel 
Wyllie, who had lately returned from San Thomé, had 
never heard of any case of a labourer signing a contract 
after he had arrived in the island. 

All, therefore, that can at present be said on this branch 
of the question is that the evils of the recruiting system 
which has been so far adopted are abundantly clear, that 
the Portuguese Government is endeavouring to improve 
that system, but that it would as yet be premature to 
pronounce any opinion on the results which are likely to 
be obtained. 

The next point to be considered is the position of 
the contract labourer on the expiry of his contract. 
That position is very strikingly illustrated by an incident 
which Mr. Smallbones relates in a despatch dated Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1912. It appears that towards the end of 
last August the Governor-General visited an important 
plantation on which seven hundred labourers are em- 
ployed. The contracts of these men had expired. They 
asked to be allowed to leave the plantation. They were 
not permitted to do so. “ Thirteen soldiers were sent from 
Loanda to intimidate them, and they returned to work.” 
They were then forced to recontract. Mr. Smallbones very 
rightly pointed out to the Governor-General the illegality 
of this proceeding. “His Excellency,” he says, “admitted 
my contention, but remarked that in the present state of 
the labour supply such scrupulous observance of the 
regulations would entail the entire stoppage of a large 
plantation, for which he could not be responsible.” Mr. 
Smallbones adds the following comment : “I have ventured 
to relate this incident, because it shows the difficulties of 
the situation. The plantation on which it occurred is very 
well managed, and the labourers are very well treated there. 
Yet it has failed to make the conditions of labour attractive 
to the natives. And as long as the Government are unable to 
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force a supply of labour according to the regulations, they 
will have to tolerate or even practise irregularities in 
order to safeguard the property and interests of the 
employers.” 

There need be no hesitation in recognizing “the diffi- 
culties of the situation.” They are unquestionably very 
real. But how does the incident related by Mr. Smalibones 
bear on the contention of the Portuguese Government that 
no state of slavery exists? In truth, it shatters to frag- 
ments the whole of their argument. As has been already 
mentioned, Sir Edward Grey defined “ forcible engage- 
ment ” as “slavery.” Can it be for one moment contended 
that the engagement of these seven hundred men was 
voluntary and not forcible? Obviously not. Therefore 
slavery still exists, or at all events existed so late as 
August, 1912. 

The third point to be considered is whether the liberated 
slave is practically able to take advantage of the freedom 
which has been conferred on him. Assuredly, he cannot 
do so. Consider what the position of these men is. They, 
or their parents before them, have in numerous instances 
been forcibly removed from their homes, which often lie 
at a great distance from the spot where they are 
liberated. They are apparently asked to contribute 
out of their wages toa repatriation fund. Why should 
they do so? ‘They were, in a great many, probably 
in a majority of cases, expatriated either against their 
will or without really understanding what they were 
doing. Why should they pay for repatriation? The 
responsibility of the Portuguese Government does not 
end when the men have been paid their wages and are set 
free. Neither can it be for one moment admitted that 
that responsibility is limited, as the Governor-General 
would appear to maintain in a Memorandum communi- 
eated to Mr. Smallbones on October 25th, 1912, merely to 
seeing that repatriated slaves disembarked on the mainland 
“shall be protected against the effects of the change of 
climate, and principally against themselves.” No one 
will expect the Portuguese Government to perform the 
impossible, but it is clear that, unless the institution of 
slavery itself is considered justifiable, the slaves have a 
right to be placed by the Portuguese Government and 
nation in precisely the same position as they would have 
occupied had they never been led into slavery. Apart from 
the impossibility, it may, on several grounds, be undesirable 
to seek to attain this ideal, but that is no reason why the 
validity of the moral claim should not be recognized. In 
many cases it is abundantly clear that to speak of a slave 
liberated at San Thomé being really a free man in the 
sense in which that word is generally understood, is 
merely an abuse of terms. The only freedom he possesses 
is that created for him by his employers. It consists of 
being able to wander aimlessly about the African main- 
land at the imminent risk of starvation, or of being robbed 
of whatever miserable pittance may have been served out 
to him. For these reasons it is maintained that the 
starting-pomt for any further discussion on this question 
is that the plea that slavery no longer exists in the West 
African dominions of Portugal is altogether untenable. 
It still exists, though under another name. There remains 
the question of how its existence can be terminated. 

CROMER. 








FRIENDS: ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. 


VAST number of people, we fear a growing number, 
do not know the difference between friends and 
intimates. The word “sympathy” means to them something 
which is only necessary in sorrow. The familiarity which 
forbids ceremony is all they ask for in their closest acquaint- 
ance, and they mistake ease of intercourse for the essential of 
friendship. A certain proportion, however, are born with 
a capacity for friendship, and these may be roughly divided 
into two sorts, the active and the passive, or perhaps we 
might use more romantic words, and call them windward 
and leeward friends. Some people seem to have the power of 
attracting to themselves friends who need their protection. 
They try instinctively to stand between their friends and the 
world. On the other hand, there are those who from their 
earliest years desire and seek and find protectors. In youth, 
at any rate, they have a great charm. 
It is, of course, a truism to say that no one has very 
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many friends of any sort. We have heard it gaig that 
three, outside of a man’s own family, is a liberal com. 
putation of the likely. But we are not using the word in 
quite so restricted a sense. Most of those who have an 
friends at all could think of at least seven or eight to whom 
they would not like to give the cold name of acquaintance, 
Those fortunate men and women who count their chieg 
friends among their relations have less need of friends drawn 
from the outside world, and have, as a rule, fewer. For 
instance, where a great friendship exists between husband and 
wife—we mean where common interests and intellectual cop. 
fidence render them perfect comrades—neither of them hag 
as a rule many great friends unless they find them among 
their children. Now and then we even find the children 
estranged by the mutual sufficiency of their parents. “It ig 
not us that they think of,” we have heard growing-up children 
say sadly, with the natural selfishness of youth and the 
natural desire of the new generation to stand first with 
the old. Children have a craving for attention, and grudge if 
they see their due in this respect being diverted from them, 
Whether affection or frivolity be the cause of their loss they 
care not. Where this strong friendship exists between husband 
and wife it is not rare to see the wife stand always to wind. 
ward. We are inclined to think that this state of things 
is new or, at any rate, is much commoner than it was; 
we never see it depicted among the early Victorians. Any. 
how, there are nowadays plenty of “windward wives ”— 
women who try to take the first brunt of the shocks and 
disappointments which must necessarily increase’ with the 
years, and who try, as it were, to edit the story of life as it 
unfolds itself in daily parts before their husbands’ eyes. It 
is not quite a natural réle for a woman to play, and like all 
unnatural work it tends to wear her out. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that she gets immense satisfaction out of 
it. It was a curious convention which made all ideal affection 
between a man and a woman depend upon a rigid division 
between them of strength and weakness. Great strength and 
determination can exist with all the womanly qualities, 
although, speaking without cynicism, a power to assume 
weakness is a grace. 

But setting aside the question of husband and wife, where 
very unusual family affection exists together with such 
unusual circumstances as sometimes keep a family close to 
one another after all the members are grown up, much outside 
friendship is rare. Clannishness is inimical to its growth. 
The clan stand together, and whether they make real friend- 
ships within the enclosure or whether custom and tradition 
account for their solidarity outsiders do not know. Families 
are, however, less united than they used to be, or than they 
used to seem, and most of those to whom friendship is 
necessary make friends outside their own blood and become 
active or passive friends aecording to their nature. 

An active friend is often a very good fellow; he is 
occasionally the best fellow in the world. Before he is old 
he has probably seen several good people throvgh tight 
places in which, without him, they would most likely have 
been squeezed to death. On the other hand, there are 
active friends who, looked at from outside the circle of their 
dependents, have very marked and very paltry defects. In 
the same way there are some passive friends who are despic- 
able, and there are some passive friends, or should we perhaps 
say some leeward friends, who are among the most lovable 
people in the world. The double sense of the word “appeal” 
throws a light upon their attraction. They appeal to the 
hearts of the strong. The best specimen of an active friend 
is a man who must not as a rule be judged by his friends. 
They have chosen him rather than he them, and some of 
them are sure to be describable as “crocks.” All his life 
he works with a drag on him. It is only the inferior 
quality of active friend who gets as a rule to the top. 
There are exceptions—such exceptions have unusual abilities 
and a genius for the economy of time—a man who cannot 
make the most of the sixteen hours in the day is seldom 
a successful man and an active friend. One reason is that 
he cannot concentrate his attention on his own progress. 
There is always so-and-so and so-and-so who must be 
thought of To get them along the road, a few steps must 
be retraced, a few opportunities lost. The active friend 
must not be in too much. hurry. He has men “at his 
back,” but they never “push” him—unless it is towards 
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heaven. Short of his obvious destination, however, he is not 
without reward. He has the thing we all in our hearts desire. 
He has importance. It matters very much to a great many 
people what becomes of him. It is only to a superficial 
observer that he appears to have sacrificed preferment. The 
game of Providence is probably the best worth playing in 
the world. No one ever heard of the man who played it 
being dull or being in despair. A perfectly disinterested 
player cannot sink either morally or socially, or into the 
slough of despond. But all players are not disinterested. 
There are some active frionds who have a craving to be king 
of their company. They are willing to rule by kindness, but 
rule they will, and they live surrounded by fawning lame dogs, 
some of whom are malingering. Between these two extremes 
come, of course, average active friends—men and women who, 
without making any great sacrifice or seeking anything for 
themselves, are neither too shy nor too lazy to offer their 
services to anyone they care for when the human interest of 
their friends’ situation appeals to them. They get an occa- 
sional enub, but they are not unduly sensitive, and they get 
and deserve a great many thanks, which soon wash out the 
bitter remembrance of a rebuff. There are among them a 
small section of active friends who are really very strongly 
moved by pity, and by pity only. The heart of these people 
resembles a hospital. They turn out the “cured” on the 
very day that they are able to take care of themselves. 
Their “friends” might be better described as “patients.” 
It is difficult to care much for these active friends, but there 
will never be too many of them in the world. They give pity 
for love and get gratitude back—and are satisfied. 

The reproach of the passive friend is easy to express. We 
can all throw a stone at the man who never puts himself out, 
who never rushes into a fight where his friend is getting the 
worst of it, who prides himself on never having exercised any 
“interest ” for anybody, and who is always just out of call 
when he is wanted and contents himself with expressing his 
regret that he heard no cry for help. But there are friends 
who must be described as leeward friends, who are not in the 
least like this. They are born with an incapacity to brave the 
weather. They seek shelter beside their friends. In return 
for that shelter they give what they can, sometimes all that 
they have. They are the men who never desert, but cannot 
lead. They bring into the world little courage and much 
faith—they have a childlike belief in human nature—and 
gain in it little deference but a considerable amount of 
love. They have often a great deal of talent—especially 
for friendship. 





THE FUTURE OF JOURNALISM. 


N his address at the annual conference of the Institute of 
Journalists at York Mr. Donald, the President, drew a 
startling and ominous picture of the prospects of the profession. 
In his last sentence, indeed, he changed from the prophet to 
the preacher, and exhorted his hearers never to forget that 
“the dignity of the most fascinating, the most powerful, and 
the noblest profession in the world is in their keeping, and to 
take care that, in all their actions and their work, they should 
be worthy of the name ‘Gentlemen of the Press.’"” Unfortu- 
nately almost every one of the changes which he foreshadows 
will make it harder to follow this advice. Journalism demands 
thought, taste, and principle, and in the future as here painted 
those who practise it will more and more be tempted to dispense 
with all three. New evils sometimes bring new remedies with 
them, and we can but hope that this will prove true in the 
newspaper world. But at present the prospect is not 
encouraging. 

The first change that Mr. Donald notes is that “the press 
has become commercjalized.” It is not only individual owner- 
ship that is disappearing, it is that “the proprietorial system” is 
disappearing with it; when a newspaper was owned by one 
man, or by a group of men holding similar views upon public 
affairs, there were no shareholders to be taken into account. 
Though to make a profit was in the long run necessary toa 
newspaper's existence, the owners might, and often did, prefer 
" less profit to compromise with principle.” Mr. Donald shows, 
in some disturbing figures, the magnitude of the change which 
has taken place. “Twenty years ago the list of the London 
Stock Exchange did not contain a single newspaper corpora- 
tion. Now twelve large companies, representing many millions 








of capital, figure in the quotations,” and many other companies 
“are dealt with publicly in a more restricted market.” In 
other words, newspapers are more and more owned not by 
journalists or by men interested in the conduct of publie 
affairs, but by simple investors. They have bought their shares 
purely for the sake of the dividend they hope to receive on them. 
With such a proprietary as this it is almost inevitable that the 
men responsible for the conduct of the paper should give 
their first thoughts to the interest of their shareholders. The 
test of journalistic success will be the number of purchasers 
shown by the books of the company. For purchasers bring 
advertisers, “and dividends must be earned even if principle 
has to suffer in the process.” It is difficult to see how this 
process can be checked. Newspaper success is like any other 
business success. It needs capital, and capital is only to be 
secured by the prospect of good interest. The small owners, 
the men who founded a new journal in order to preach a 
certain policy, and were content if they earned as much as 
would enable them to keep it going, are giving place to 
the ordinary capitalist, and with rare exceptions he expects 
from the newspaper in which he has shares just what he 
expects from any other concern in which he has invested 
money. The readers are no longer told what, in the opinion 
of the conductors of their favourite journal, are the principles 
which most advance the public interest. Instead of this they 
are content to learn what is found to yield the largest profit 
at the end of the financial year. It will take time, no doubt, 
to accustom men to the change, but as the process will be 
going on all round them, it will become familiar in time. 

A second change noted by Mr. Donald does not necessarily 
banish principle from journalism, but it is very injurious to 
independence of thought. A London newspaper primarily 
reflects a section of London opinion, and of late years 
especially the influence thus exercised has sometimes been 
usefully checked by the great provincial journals. Now the 
provinces are served by some of the London newspapers as 
effectively as by those published on the spot. This tends 
inevitably to the identification of local opinion with the 
opinions served out to it from a central organization. This is 
only applying on a larger scale a process which has been going 
on for a number of years in Parliament. Before the general 
supersession of the local caucuses by a central organization 
local feelings and views were pretty sure to be consulted when 
a candidate for the House of Commons had to be chosen. On 
this or that point in the Ministerial policy the local com- 
mittee might know that the constituency was not of one 
mind, and they might think it expedient not to insist on 
the entire surrender by the candidate of the right to have 
an opinion of his own. Now election addresses read very 
much as though they had all been written by the same hand. 
From one end of the country to the other the same confidence 
in Ministers is proclaimed, and it is based on the same grounds. 
The change has not answered the party purpose in every case, 
as was seen in the Newmarket election the other day. The 
Government lost a seat, if we may believe some Liberal 
observers, because the Central Liberal Committee had not con- 
descended to inquire what was the general opinion about racing. 
In the most part, however, local opinion dutifully accepts the 
Ministerial candidate. What Mr. Donald calls “ the incursion 
of the London press into the provinces in time to be delivered 
with the morning milk” tends directly to the subordination 
of local opinion to the opinion of London, and in this way 
makes the House of Commons represent not so much the 
balanced and unprompted sentiment of the whole country 
as the uniform and very much prompted sentiment of 
an organized group of politicians. Whichever party is 
in power, this is a change for the worse. It is con- 
ceivable indeed that it may, in the end, work ite own 
cure, but we are not very sanguine that it will do this. 
“The big combinations are able, by their efficient organiza- 
tion and their power, to make it impossible for papers run 
on old-fashioned lines to survive.” So long as these big com- 
binations were confined to London there was a fair chance of 
the injury done by them being corrected by the great pro- 
vincial journals. But if these are gradually to disappear, the 
suppression of public opinion whenever it makes against the 
policy favoured at headquarters will go on unexposed. The 
“ modern widely circulated newspaper” may be all that Mr. 
Donald describes it. It may be “a superb piece of mechanism, 
with every department playing its own part in harmony 
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with the others.” But the outcome will not make politics 
more wholesome. It will put more power into the hands 
of a party caucus at the expense of the electorate, to 
whose welfare this “superb piece of mechanism” is sup- 
posed to minister. Mr. Donald appears to be quite aware 
of this danger. “The coming of the corporation and the 
nationalization of newspapers,” he tells us, “ place enormous 
power to sway public opinion in the hands of a few people.” 
Or, to state the same fact differently, this nationalization 
process is essentially anti-democratic. When the press of 
a country passes into the hands of a few people we see the 
first step taken towards oligarchical government. It would be 
well if we could feel that forewarned is forearmed. But in 
the present indifference of public opinion it is impossible to 
feel any certainty that we shall profit by the warning. 
If the newer journalism is preferable to the old “from the 
point of view of the reading public,” it promises to be infinitely 
worse from the point of view of the thinking public. 

One contrast which Mr. Donald finds between the old and 
the new system exists, we think, chiefly in his imagination. 
“The writing editor, as the centre from whom the life-blood 
of the newspaper flowed, is becoming extinct.” In the greatest 
of English newspapers it had become extinct at least seventy 
years ago. There never was a more “forceful personality” 
behind a paper than Delane, yet Delane did not write one of 
the leaders which from 1841 to 1877 made the Times a power 
in the country. Upon the mischief of another change in 
journalism generally we feel no doubt. “The importance of 
the news department is magnified at the expense of the purely 
editorial.” Indeed it is. In the old-fashioned newspaper the 
reader was helped to form a judgment upon such important 
facts as were presented to him. In many of the present news- 
papers they are thrown at him in such abundance that he has 
neither time nor inclination to read what is said of them in 
the leading columns. Nor is it only upon the readers that 
this displacement of comment by news exerts a mischievous 
influence. It has often the further effect of giving an 
exaggerated importance to movements which do not deserve to 
be thus glorified. Probably if the actions of the militant 
suffragists had not been chronicled in so many news columns, 
and invested with an unreal significance by so many inter- 
viewers, the Government would have found it less impossible 
to deal with them. Publicity is just what the offenders are 
most anxious to secure, and it is a very unfortunate incident 
of newspaper enterprise that it has so often gratified their 
desire for a gratuitous advertisement. 





MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 
T is only the unimaginative who should grow mushrooms 
in houses, in cellars, upon specially arranged trays, 
from carefully prepared layers of spawn. Other people 
should be left to find them growing in the fields. There is 
a peculiar pleasure which belongs to the finding of mushrooms. 
The discovery of one or two, or a dozen of them, adds a new 
and sudden sense of wealth. A moment before, and the field 
lay wide and empty before a careless eye; then comes the 
discovery, and he who strolled idly roams with busy purpose 
over acre after acre, to return home with to-morrow’s break- 
fast more or less abundant in a knotted handkerchief. After 
that he goes out with a basket, probably to find that others 
have been with baskets before him. But he does not lose his 
sense of added wealth. The finding of each dish of 
mushrooms brings more than the reward of so much to 
eat; it is so much the more won in the pleasantest way 
from opportunities offered to others. Credit is mingled 
with fortune; the mushroom-finder acknowledges to him- 
self that others may have passed the mushroom by, having 
eyes less sharp than his; but he also gains the joy which 
comes with pure luck—such a joy, for instance, as comes to 
him who stoops to pick up a shilling suddenly espied in the 
middle of the road. 

Laws and customs gather round the picking of mushrooms. 
Who may take mushrooms from a field and who may not? 
There are mushrooms which grow in grass fields with rights 
of way through them, and those mushrooms disappear readily ; 
there are also mushrooms which grow in enclosed hay 
fields on private property, and they, too, seldom grow to 
old age. There are fields to which you may get access 
from such byways as a towpath, in which horses and 





a 
cattle graze all the year round; those ficlds are invaded 
at dead of night in the height of the mushroom season and 
by dawn there is not a mushroom to be seen. Baskets ans on 
their way to the local market-places, and a few hours of 
growth in the dark, on soil which belongs in no way to the 
marketers, add so much silver day by day to empty pockets, 
But what is the established law in the matter? A cage 
occurred not long ago in which a guest at a country honge 
observing in the early hours of the morning a couple of 
tramps picking mushrooms in a field belonging to his host 
went out and persuaded the tramps that it would be best if 
they emptied their baskets. At breakfast his host, having 
thanked him for his enthusiasm for justice, informed him 
that he had acted quite illegally, and that no action could 
be taken against the tramps if they had refused to give 
up the contents of their baskets. The mushrooms were 
not grown as a crop; the tramps bad entered the field by 
a gate and had done no harm to it; they had trespassed, 
but had done no damage. There were only two ways, he wag 
informed, in which the owner of a field in such circumstances 
could protect himself against the depredations of the casual 
passer-by who might desire mushrooms. He might put up a 
board in the field, informing ail who should read it that the 
mushrooms in the field were cultivated, and that those who 
removed them without permission would be prosecuted. The 
other way was to plant a tree in the field. If you plant a 
tree in a field, so the early-rising guest was informed, you 
make the field into a park; and though the law does not 
necessarily threaten you if you remove mushrooms from a 
field, you may take no such liberties with a park. It must be 
owned that this statement of the law does not appear to 
be sound; but that it had been given and acted upon in this 
particular case, and was believed to be the law by neighbours, 
there is no doubt at all. 

“Is it a proper mushroom? Is ita mushroom or a toad- 
stool?” Those questions are probably asked more often than 
any others in regard to the wild fruits of the country, and the 
ordinary country test, of course, is to peel the doubtful fungus; 
if it peels, itisa mushroom. But does it matter very much one 
way or the other? It would seem to matter a little less than 
it used to, if we may judge from one of the latest pronounce- 
ments as regards the edibility of various fungi to be found in 
a country walk. This is Mr. Edward Step’s little book, “ Toad« 
stools and Mushrooms of the Countryside ” (Hutchinson, 5s, 
net), which he describes as a pocket guide to the larger fungi, 
and which certainly gives the impression that you may eat, or 
try to eat, more toadstools than you must avoid. Some, of 
course, are definitely set down as poisonous; others are very 
good to eat; others can be eaten; a few are said to have been 
eaten. The flavour and the effect of these edible or possibly 
edible toadstools vary in the most remarkable way. Even the 
poisonous ones seem not to poison all who eat them; the 
Russula emetica, for instance, that pretty little crimson- 
capped toadstool which is common on the ground at the foot 
of trees, in small quantities acts upon human beings as its 
name suggests, and in large quantities is deadly, but slugs 
like it and eat it undisturbed. Other poisonous ones are just 
like edible varieties; Mr. Step has eaten quantities of the 
Blusher, Amanita rubescens, which much resembles the 
Panther, Amanita pantherina, and he recommends the fungus 
he has eaten, “ but be sure that you have got the Blusher and 
not the Panther.” The average man probably gets the 
Panther. Sometimes the fungus, though harmless, would 
seem to afford doubtful pleasures. The Haltered Toadstool 
is “ reputed to be edible, with a flavour varying from pleasant 
to unpleasant.” The Dryad’s Saddle, Polyporus squamosus, 
which is the big flat fungus, delightfully named, which juts 
out from the stems of trees, is said to be eaten on the 
Continent when young, but since when pressed it makes an 
excellent razor-strop, English cooks must draw their own 
conclusions. Its near relation, the Cock of the Woods, 
Polyporus intybaceus, must be “sweated” with butter and 
simmered for an hour; then, when eaten, “it has an odour 
reminiscent of mice.” Other edible varieties are best, it 
seems, eaten raw. Of one of the russules, helerophylla, we 
learn that “the novice will be favourably impressed by its 
sweet, nutty taste when raw. The smell is similar to that of 
lard, which is said to change to the odour of crab or lobster 
when the fungus is cooked.” The novice is offered further 
tests with the Orange-milk mushroom, Lactarius deliciosus, 
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which has long been in favour with French cooks as the 
“vegetable sheep’s kidney.” A beginner, it is suggested, 
would pass this by on account of its appearance. “Its 
dull orange-yellow cap, zoned with a deeper tint, is mostly 
smeared with green. If the novice in examining it chanced 
to break a gill-plate a reddish, saffron-coloured milk would 
pour out, which turns green on exposure to the air.’ 
But the experimenter with edible fungi must by no 
means shrink from uninviting appearances. The Butter 
boletus “is plentiful in pine-woods, and of fine edible 
quality, though the would-be fungus-eater is often de- 
erred from taking it on account of the thick layer of 
brown or purplish slime that covers the cap and makes 
it unpleasant to handle. This, however, is easily got rid 
of by rinsing.” The true cook should be unafraid of 
sterner tasks than this. The Griping Toadstool, Lactarius 
torminosus, does not promise pleasure, and indeed its 
acridity has earned it the reputation of being poisonous, 
“but Berkeley says the Russians steep it in salt, and 
afterwards eat it dressed with oil and vinegar.” The cook 
must be careful in choosing the Griping Toadstool, though, 
for “there are several species that come very near it, and 
may be mistaken for it.” These thwarting resemblances 
form one of the great difficulties. The Velvet Cap, for 
instance, “makes an inferior ketchup, and gets sold for 
the mushroom.” The Lawyer’s Wig “is very good eating, 
and readily makes a good ketchup or a good ink.” But we 
are warned that “one needs to look for it early in the 
morning, otherwise it will be found kicked into small frag- 
ments.” Those who cook it possibly might desire also to be 
looked for early. 

These enthusiasms for discovering edibility in the apparently 
inedible are doubtless infectious, and we shall eat more toad- 
stools in future. But in one way has not Mr. Step made our 
task less simple? In this book the nomenclature seems 
occasionally to be oddly unfamiliar. It is not as odd as that 
of a recently compiled nomenclature of birds which was 
offered to the world a little time ago by certain naturalists, 
who, under the impression that they were following the 
principles of Linneus, gave a number of birds a Latin 
name three times repeated; the hawfinch, for instance, thus 
became Coccothraustes coccothraustes coccothraustes. But 
still the new toadstool, or rather mushroom, nomenclature 
seems to need explanation. The common mushroom used to 
be Agaricus campestris and the horse mushroom Agaricus 
arvensis. Now they are Psalliota campestris and P. arvensis. 
Is there a good reason? To change names unnecessarily is 
surely to multiply difficulties. The beginner’s task is severe 
enough as things are; but he can hardly be expected to 
distinguish between edible and inedible fungi which are 
exactly alike, if he does not even know whether they have 
different names. 
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THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


(To tue Epitor or tus “Srectator.”’] 


Sir,—I have to thank you for the obliging note in your 
current issue elicited by my request for information as to how 
you reconcile the King’s alleged constitutional inability in 
any circumstances whatever to refuse his immediate sanction 
to any Bill passed by the House of Commons in three suc- 
cessive sessions, with his Coronation Oath. I note that the 
process is to read into the Oath a spirit altogether irreconcil- 
able with the letter, and I assume that in order to put yourself 
logically right you would advocate a drastic revision of its 
terms. Queen Victoria’s sanction to the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church seems to me beside the point, because at 
that time the House of Lords was in full possession of its 
Buspensory privilege. Subsequently the House of Lords, 
acting upon advice in which you, I believe, concurred, relaxed 
their hold upon that privilege, leaving nothing behind but 
the exercise of the Royal prerogative as an antidote to civil 
war. I observe that in another note upon the same subject 
you seek to establish a parallel between these times and those 
of Charles I., but there is this important distinction, that at 
the earlier period there was no constitutional machinery in 
existence whereby a monarch could appeal to the democracy 








against the tyranny of an irresponsible caucus.—I am, Sir, 
&e Exsvurr. 


Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 


{Here are the words, forming the first part of the Corona- 
tion Oath, on which Lord Ebury founds his argument :— 

“ Archbishop: Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern 

the people of this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes 
in Parliament agreed on, and the respective Laws and Customs of 
the same? King: I solemnly promise so to do.” 
If these words do not mean that the King shall govern asa 
constitutional Sovereign—that is to say, asa Sovereign who 
abides faithfully by the decisions taken by Parliament and by 
the customs sanctioned by Parliamentary usage—we confess 
that they have no meaning for us at all. We cannot re-open 
the controversy of 1911, and we certainly do not admit that 
the interpretation of the functions of constitutional monarchy 
can be made to depend now upon an episode which was ended 
once and for all in that year. We may say briefly, however, that 
in our opinion the King acted then with unimpeachable 
discretion, and in the only way in which a constitutional 
Monarch could possibly have acted after the second election 
of 1910. The Lords were equally well advised in allowing the 
Parliament Bill to pass, for the only effect of resistance would 
have been a swamping creation of Peers. The Bill would 
have passed in any case, and the outcome of resistance 
would have been the destruction of the Peerage and pro- 
longed power for the Liberal Party into the bargain. 

We may add here that we have found room for as many as 
possible of the criticisms of those who dissent in some degree 
or other from our view. These criticisms are ably presented, 
and it is just as well that their nature should be considered 
and understood before we arrive at goodness knows what 
dangerous situation under the auspices of the present Govern- 
ment. But we do not propose to encourage a further contro- 
versy on the constitutional functions of the King. Todo se 
would be simply to defeat the object with which our original 
article was written—the object of preventing people from 
dragging the King’s name into party politics. —Ep. Spectator.]} 





[To tux Eprror or raz “ Spectator”) 

Srr,—The arguments urged in your article of August 9th, 
against the suggested withholding of the Royal assent from 
a Home Rule Bill passed without appeal to the people, are to 
me convincing. Yet in view of the things which made such 
a suggestion possible, and indeed inevitable, it is not amiss 
that it should have been discussed. The suggested action of 
the Crown would be totally and essentially different from that 
of Charles I. or any encroaching monarch in history, inasmuch 
as its purpose would be to consult the people, not to thwart 
them. The Parliament Act and the manner of passing it (for 
which there was no real precedent even in 1832) plainly con- 
stituted an “anti-democratic conspiracy” and virtual coup 
d'état setting up a usurping oligarchy which, as is now 
generally admitted, tyrannizes over Commons as well as Lorda, 
the nation as well as Parliament. These things must not be for- 
gotten, and they justify the consideration of abnormal remedies 
for abnormal evil. On the point now in question, however, I 
believe that consideration will lead to agreement with your view. 
But there are other deductions from the principle that the 
Crown is to be kept out of politics. If ever (which God 
forbid !) the present Home Rule Bill were to become law, 
would it be possible that the King should open a Parliament 
in Ireland amidst party cries and counter-cries, applause and 
execrations, “commanding fires of death to light” in one part 
of his realm, and darkening the rest with indignation and 
gloom? No, this would be impossible; and the thought of 
this impossibility may yet give sight to the blind—I am, 
Sir, &., E. M. 

[Of course, we agree that the intervention of the King would 
be solely for the purpose of consulting the people, since the 
Government are indifferent to their will) But we must 
remember the high power of misrepresentation which the 
Government and the Liberal Party would wield in such 
circumstances. Every Liberal platform in the country would 
ring with denunciations of a monarchical plot against demo- 
eracy. Not only would the Monarchy suffer, but the Unionist 
Party would lose every inch of the ground it has won. Home 
Rule, the Insurance Act, Welsh Disestablishment—all would 
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be forgotten in the fabricated issue, “Shall the King or the 
people rule ? "—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tue Epiror oy tue “ Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—In your article on “The King and the Constitution ” 
in.the issue of August 9th you condemn the idea of an appeal 
to the King as unheard-of, and seem surprised such an idea 
could have occurred to any people of sense. I acknowledge 
the wisdom of it may be doubtful, but that the idea should be 
there is surely only history repeating itself. Have not the 
people of a nation always called on the King or some strong 
man to intervene and lead them, however unlawfully, when 
they are oppressed by any class or body of people that has 
usurped more power than is their due? From a short time 
spent in a country part of England I believe that some such 
idea is now so widespread as to be a real danger; people who 
would otherwise bestir themselves to show that they are 
against the various Acts now going to be passed under the 
Parliament Act are simply sitting still, thinking the King will 
save the situation. I had a long argument with one man 
trying to convince him of the futility of such a trust. Now 
he was not a man who took no interest in the present state of 
affairs, far from it; both his spare cash and spare moments 
went in reading newspapers or anything he could get on 
the subject. He calls himself an Imperialist, and hates 
this Government because he thinks it is trying to break 
up the Empire. He volunteered and fought through the 
South African war, and he is ready to fight for Ulster if 
need be. He has no great love for the Unionist Party, 
except as a means of getting rid of “these here traitors,” 
saying everybody in Parliament is now a paid politician, 
looking out for votes and trying to dish the other party. 
Hundreds of English workmen were of the same way of 
thinking, so Home Rule was impossible. “ Why don’t more 
of you come forward and say so, then?” I said. “The 
situation is surely bad enough with this session coming to an 
end and the Government as firm as ever in its resolution of 
carrying Home Rule next spring.” I was met by the same 
answer whatever way I put the danger—the King could not 
possibly give his consent to the Bill, but would simply say 
there must be a general election first. No pointing out that, 
under the Parliament Act, he would have no choice but to 
consent, shook the man’s opinion. It apparently rests in a firm 
belief that no King could sign away the birthright of a body 
of loyal subjects without the direct consent of the whole 
nation, and an idea that the King can always dissolve Parlia- 
ment if he chooses. This man believes so firmly in this, and 
that an election would so surely sweep the present Govern- 
ment from power, that he will just sit and wait for these two 
events. If really there are hundreds, as he says, of men like 
him (and, mind you, he is a man of forty, vigorous in mind 
and body), there is a great danger that the country will sit still 
and we shall drift to disaster before their eyes are opened. I 
must apologize for the length of this letter, but Iam curious 
to know if anyone else has found this idea prevalent among 
English working men.—I am, Sir, &c., M. E. Dosss. 

Camphire, Cappoquin, Co. Waterford. 

[We can only say that if this entirely mistaken feeling about 
the King’s functions is general in any part of the country it 
is the duty of all intelligent Unionists to disabuse the minds 
of their fellow Unionists of such a faith. To save the 
Monarchy from a terrible embarrassment, which would surely 
ensue from a total misconception of the constitutional 
Monarchy as it exists, is only one form of standing by the 
Monarchy, and the undertaking to do that is one of the 
foundations of the Unionists’ creed. To save the Monarchy 
from embarrassment was, indeed, the chief motive, openly 
avowed, of the Duke of Wellington in 1832 when he accepted 
the Reform Bill. The chivalry and common sense of 
Wellington were peculiar to himself, but we do not doubt that 
the chivalry and common sense of the Unionist Party will be 
sufficient to prevent any attempt to force a reaction in 
monarchical practice.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tue Eprvorn or tue “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I wonld like to have the views of your journal as to 
the King’s right to change his Ministers. I should myself 
have thought that it was his duty to summon an Opposition 
Ministry (which could advise him to dissolve) if and when 











the Ministry then in power seemed to be forcing Acts or an 
Act that committed the country to a policy it did not in 
his (the King’s) opinion approve. Possibly it is now de fide 
that the King shall not change his Ministers while they 
have a majority in the House of Commons; but one would 
like to have a bald statement of this doctrine. I do not 
wish to imply that the King should now summon an 
Opposition Ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. K, 

[Although there is no constitutional embargo upon the 
King’s changing his Ministers if he so wills, the whole 
tendency of monarchical custom since the reign of William IV, 
has been steadily in the direction of removing the Monarchy 
more and more from the political arena. To change Ministers 
is obviously to court the appearance of “ taking sides.” We 
cannot imagine the King changing Ministers while they had q 
majority in the Commons, nor can we imagine the Opposition 
leaders being so blind to the interests of the Monarchy as to 
attempt to form a Ministry under such conditions. It wag 
said that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour were prepared to 
form a Ministry in the summer of 1911 and then instantly 
to dissolve. Those may believe it who like. We never 
believed it—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srecraton.”"} 

Srr,— Referring to editorial notes to correspondence on this 
topic in the Spectator of August 16th, Mr. Arnold White was 
certainly not alone in raising the question of petitioning the 
King to delay his sanction to a Bill. His “public expres. 
sion of this view” may prove to bea symptom of a deep-seated 
epidemic of “his madness” amongst the silent, loyal, and 
patriotic millions. The Constitution, as understood in 1906, 
is non-existent now. Arguments based upon it have little 
weight. Until dominant party leaders and Ministers in the 
Government dispense with the King’s signature to Bills pro. 
moted by them and voted by a paid mechanical majority in 
the House of Commons, the people will be wise to hold fast to 
and exercise peaceful persuasion by their right to petition the 
King direct, if they should choose to do so, by an overwhelm- 
ing independent majority in the Kingdom. In case of a 
determination by the Government for the time being to 
perpetrate a grievous wrong upon a section of the United 
Kingdom—especially involving civil war—a bona-fide petition 
to the King from the adult population is now the only hope of 
protection for an aggrieved majority of the people against the 
existing form of Single-Chamber legislation. 

The principle of appealing to the King direct by an 
aggrieved political party in order to change the recognized 
course of legislation was recently confirmed by the leaders of 
the present dominant party in the case of the Parliament 
Act. The events resulting in the passing and consummation 
of that Act have ruled out and disestablished the previous 
Constitution past revival in the old style. The only practical 
peaceful appeal left to our people against actual and probable 
tyranny of Governments supported by a single-chamber paid 
majority is by a petition to the King direct, organized by a 
bona-fide independent majority of the electorate or manhcod 
of the kingdom. The alternatives are submission or civil 
war. Either the King is King of the whole kingdom or is 
only King on sufferance to certify to administrative ordinances 
sought to be imposed upon the whole population by the leaders 
of the dominant political party under existing mercenary 
influences in carrying out legislation. It may be lunacy, but 
the “‘ madness” is preferable—to believe in the ideals that the 
wearer of the British crown is King of the whole kingdom; 
that a majority of the people, if they can organize it, have 
an absolute right to carry their independent opinion in 
petition direct “to the steps of the throne,” aguinst 
what may appear to them an impending perpetration of a 
national wrong; that this right is equal to that of the King’s 
Ministers to advise him to sign a Bill to perpetrate that 
wrong, without the sanction of general election or Referendum. 
If such a petition should be submitted, the King’s course 
before signing a Bill seems to be clear and constitutional: it 
would be open to him to suggest to his Ministers, a general 
election, a Referendum, or resignation. Absolute power 
over our personal and national destinies has been practically 
assumed and wielded by a democratic oligarchy, sustained by 
their mercenary majority of supporters in a single legislative 
chamber—a majority paid out of the public exchequer on 
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their own vote at the instance of the very Ministers in power. 
A cynical outrage upon the root principle against undue 
“influence” and “ bribery” of voters, as defined in the first 
section and third schedule of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act 1883, and penalized by that Act.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., A. Toutmin SMITH. 


Oxford. 

[We cannot admit that any comparison is possible between 
an appeal to the King made by the Ministers in power and 
the unofficial appeal which it has been proposed should be 
made now by members of the party which is not in power. The 
King listened to the appeal or advice of his Ministers as to the 
creation of Peers in the event of the House of Lords throwing 
out the Parliament Bill. A wise and cool constitutional 
Sovereign who recognizes that he must act automatically 
could not have behaved otherwise.—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To rue Eprror or tae “Sprctator.”’) 

Sir,—I am reluctant to trouble you again, especially as I am 
on the whole convinced that you are right in deprecating the 
petition suggested by Mr. Arnold White. At the same time 
I cannot help urging that if your theory of Automatic 
Prerogative be sound, there is no remedy for any extrava- 
gance which the Coalition Cabinet may commit. If the 
Prerogative is really automatic, the Monarchy has already 
more completely perished than it did when King Charles I. 
was beheaded. To vary the American simile I quoted in my 
last, a gramophone tuned to say Le Roy le veult would be as 
good a King of England as King George V. now is. Your 
correspondent “Scrutator” (Spectator, August 16th) rightly 
points out that the King really did descend into the arena of 
politics when in 1911 he pledged himself to a swamping 
creation of peers. In your reply to Lord Ebury’s letter you 
ask whether he blames the late Queen Victoria for not having 
vetoed the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. I cannot 
answer for Lord Ebury, nor will I go so far as to say that I 
do, but I ask your permission to point out that her not having 
done so was the cause of the present situation. The extreme 
Conservative and Protestant Party in Ireland, led by Isaac 
Butt and Colonel King-Harman, pointed to the wording of 
the Church clause in the Act of Union, and raised the cry 
that Disestablishment, by annulling that clause, annulled the 
whole Act. If I may speak of myself, 1 was in those days 
a supporter of Disestablishment, and I still think that the 
“irrevocable ” clause in the Act of Union was a mistake, but 
Isaac Butt and King-Harman had a semblance of law and 
logic on their side, and the cry they raised was taken up by 
the Fenians, to conciliate whom the Church had been dis- 
established. And so the whirligig of time has brought in its 
revenges, and the Spectator (!) exhorts the Monarchy to commit 
suicide and thus save itself from slaughter. Surely every 
reader of Macaulay knows the true history of the disuse of 
veto and the absence of the King from Cabinet Councils. 
King George I. spoke no English and George II. hardly any, 
so they did not sit with their Ministers. Their legislation was 
their Ministers’ legislation, and they had no need to say 
Le Roy s'avisera. The German-speaking monarchs were 
automatic rubber-stamps, and George III. did tell his 
Ministers that he would veto certain Bills if they were 
pressed upon him. A veto which would have been used if 
challenged can hardly be called an obsolete prerogative. But 
the practical aspect of this question is infinitely more 
important than any historical dissertation. I ask, then, what 
resource is left to the people except the Royal prerogative P 
Iadmit that you are probably right, and Mr. Arnold White 
wrong, as regards an actual veto of the Home Rule Bill, but 
there remains the prerogative of dissolving Parliament. Is 
that also obsolete, automatic, and only to be exercised in 
obedience to Ministers’ advice? And if subjects petition the 
King to dissolve, are they “ dragging the King into politics” ? 
—I an, Sir, &e., EpWarD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 





[To rae Epitor or tHe “Srrcrator.”’) 
Sir,—I cannot admit that Charles I. brought about his undoing 
by opposition to Ministers, owing it as he did to acquiescence 
in the counsels of a disastrous one. However, let that pass. 
You maintain in your columns that certain suggested action 
is ontside the Constitution, but all that is now past praying for, 
for the simple reason that the Constitution no longer exists. 


It has been smashed and its studied safeguards ruthlessly 
swept away. If, however, you do not admit that to be the 
case and contend that we are still under the old Constitution, 
then the true Constitutionalist asserts that the Crown has no 
right whatever to accept a Bill without the assent of the 
House of Lords. That is the point that differentiates the 
present situation from that of the Irish Church Bill of 1869, 
and on that ground the true Constitutionalist resolutely 
takes his stand. If, on the other hand, you do allow that 
the old Constitution has vanished, we are faced by a 
new situation which has never properly been thought out, 
but which, to those who tried to think it out in 1911, did 
foreshadow serious predicamente in store for the Throne~ 
confronted on the one hand by single-chamber government, 
and on the other stripped theoretically of any vestige of such 
elementary authority as could not conceivably be withheld 
from a republican president, and therefore powerless to insist 
upon the barest items not only of rudimentary statesmanship, 
but even of political decency. For instance, in the impending 
issue it is the avowed purpose and the obvious duty of the 
Unionist Party, if they are returned at the next election, to 
repeal the Home Rule Bill. Nevertheless, not only is the 
Royal Assent to be demanded for that measure, but Royalty 
will be required a few months later to open a Parliament 
in Dublin and make gracious speeches from the Throne 
inaugurating a new era of self-government for Ireland, which 
may be abrogated within a few weeks. Is it possible for 
anyone to advocate the necessity for any ruler in the world 
to submit himself to the possibility of such indignity and 
stultification? If so, then deeply enshrined as the Monarchy 
is in the hearts of its subjects, the cry may arise, “If this is 
all the mockery of a Monarchy there is to preserve, is it worth 
preserving P ” —I am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR. 





THE HOME RULE PETITION. 


(To rue Eprror ov tax “Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,—Even the bravest heart turns coward sometimes when 
danger threatens those it loves. Is it not possible that the 
Spectator, in its devotion to the Constitution and the Crown, 
is being influenced by some such fear when it attacks so 
vehemently those who are now suggesting that the King shall 
be asked to decide that the Home Rule Bill shall be referred 
to the electors before becoming law? We are, I think, in 
agreement on the following points: (1) The King has the 
legal right to refer the Home Rule Bill to the people. 
(2) There is no other restraint over the autocratic will of the 
Cabinet. (3) Civil war will be inevitable unless the Bill is 
dropped or submitted to the nation. As regards the last 
point, the vast majority of people, misled by newspaper 
exaggerations on other matters, do not take civil war as a 
serious menace; but the Spectator really believes it, and this 
makes its statement that what is applicable to the Home Rule 
Bill would also apply to the Welsh Church Bill and other 
questions on which there is strong difference of opinion, 
a little difficult to follow. The King's action in such grave 
circumstances can form no precedent for other cases in which 
civil war is not involved, but the Spectator seems to accept the 
statement made about three years ago by a leading Liberal 
journalist, with the approval of some Ministers, that “the 
King is merely the obedient automaton of his Prime Minister.” 
You will remember the cool wave which swept the country 
when it was found that the King had felt it necessary to giva 
the Premier secret guarantees for the creation of Peers. Is 
there not a risk that your efforts to conciliate the disloyal 
elemente will have the effect of disquieting his Majesty’s most 
loyal subjects, causing them to inquire whether the Monarchy 
is really useful if it is built up on pretence and powers of 
paper only? They may consider that so flimsy a bulwark is a 
danger in giving the people a false sense of security. 

Am I wrong in suggesting that the Spectator is afraid that 
the King’s action will be misrepresented as direct opposition 
to the will of the people, though to any man of sense he is 
obviously merely endeavouring to ascertain their will? The 
Spectator must have a very poor opinion of the democracy if 
that is the case. The action of the House of Lords was 
certainly used by Radicals in this way, but the Peers were 
suspected, not altogether without justification, of fighting 
for their own interests. In this case that is hardly possible, 
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their views. It seems almost impossible that the author of 
“Wake up, England!” will allow the country to drift into 
civil war without one effort to rouse the nation to the dangers 
ahead. We British, no less than the French, love to follow a 
real man, and if the King’s conscience leads him to declare 
frankly that he does not intend to favour either party, but 
that his consent to this measure must be withheld until his 
subjects have given their opinion in no uncertain voice, the 
whole Empire, I believe, will be stirred as never before. If 
Home Rule as now proposed does not imply real organized 
civil war, the King will probably not feel justified in inter- 
fering, but if he is once convinced that Ulster means to 
maintain her Union at all costs, the King will almost 
inevitably wish to know that his countrymen are prepared to 
take the responsibility of fighting it out. The petition has 
the object of strengthening his Majesty's hands if he feels 
bound to act. No one should sign it who does not believe 
that civil war is in sight.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE OF THE PETITIONERS. 
[In our opinion the King can act as the adviser of his 
advisers in a thousand ways without incurring the remotest 
suspicion of joining in party politics. Although the King 
does not attend Cabinet Councils, his experience can be 
perfectly well placed at the disposal of his Ministers. It 
should be remembered that the King has a far wider personal 
knowledge not only of the British dominions beyond the seas, 
but of industrial communities at home and of the working 
of the Royal Navy than has any single one of his Ministers. 
To our thinking it is a misconception of all the present uses 
of the Monarchy to suppose that it does not justify itself 
unless it is capable of taking what is mistakenly called “a 
strong line” on certain occasions. To repeat a phrase which 
we have used before in writing of constitutional questions, the 
King is Grand Chairman of the Nation. He is the Head of 
a Crowned Republic. Ardent and affectionate supporters of 
the Monarchy as we are, we are not supporters of it in any 
other sense.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MUNSTER AND HOME RULE. 
(To ras Eprror or tas “Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—I should like to draw your attention to what I believe 
to be the present feeling on the Home Rule Bill throughout 
the south of Ireland. Those who see most of the people, 
talking to them in confidence on country roads and in their 
houses, agree that so far from there being ay enthusiasm for 
Home Rule among the rank and file of Nationalists, there is 
actually a strong and growing fear of it. The country is 
greatly prospering in a quiet way, and Irishmen are nearer to 
contentment to-day than ever they have been since Ireland 
first grew feed for men and cattle. They fear a change, and 
particularly a change of masters, knowing very well who the 
new masters are tobe. District and County Councils have 
opened their eyes to the dangers of government by local 
patriots whose judgment is apt to be continually twisted 
by importunate adherents, by cousins, brothers, and all the 
clannish influences of an Irish countryside. And they have 
learnt the value of officials in Dublin who draw their authority 
from a distant power sitting in Olympian calm far above the 
reach of wirepullers in Ballyclonbeg. There may be a few 
enthusiastic patriots who still believe that national regenera- 
tion will follow the return of the Nationalist members to 
Dublin, and there are broken men who cannot be hurt and 
may be benefited by a change, and there are the professional 
politicians who would not be human if prospects of power and 
office in their own country did not influence their judgment— 
perhaps quite unconsciously. But the backbone of the people 
—the “strong” farmer and the shopkeeper, every man with 
cows in his byre and his instalments of rent paid up to the 
Government—these men actually dread Home Rule, and if 
they trust you they will tell you so in private. Home Rule 
has been for so long the foundation of the Nationalist faith 
that no one dare risk his reputation as a patriot by openly 
denouncing it. That anyone should do so is almost unthinkable 
here in the south of Ireland, where men fear more than anything 
else to be in a minority, and where the dissenter by tempera- 
ment is unknown. The fact of the matter is that very few in 
their heart of hearts have believed that Home Rule stood any 
chance of becoming law. The Government is far more dis- 


Sas 
would last so long. The People’s Budget, Employers’ Liabilit 
National Insurance, the quarantine of Irish cattle, and es 
the affair of Queenstown and the mails have all added serious] 
to this dislike, which has reacted on the popularity of a 
Nationalist Party. Never, I believe, have they been held in 
less repute, for the Irishman is a bargainer by genius and 
long education. He well knows the value of his party’s vote 
and sees thut he has bought Home Rule, which he does net 
want, at the price of shouldering burdens which he loathes, 
And what is the end to be? Only a few years ago olg 
animosities had almost died away. Orangemen and Hiberniang 
lived side by side with more kindness and toleration than 
political parties in many English towns. Landlords ang 
tenants had met in conference, and interests that had seemed 
hopelessly opposed to each other were apparently reconciled, 
To-day the north of Ireland is like a powder-barrel that some 
small accident may fire at any moment. Racial and religious 
hatreds, generations old and fast dying, have been stirred into 
new and terrible activity. So far the forces have been held in 
check, but who can tell how long it will be possible to hold 
them? We south of Ireland Protestants who count Catholic 
neighbours among our most trusted friends, cannot believe 
that we need fear any personal violence, but all history ig 
against our confidence. A week of fighting in the north, with 
its wild news of outrages and reprisals, would almost certainly 
send out hot-headed lads on nightly raids. Lonely farm- 
houses would be blazing across the bogs, and families widely 
scattered over the country would be murdered without hope 
of combination for defence. No one could stop such things— 
certainly not the police. The priests, I am sure, would do 
their best, but the forces of hatred, envy, and greed, once set 
in motion, are very hard to be checked, even by denunciation 
from the altar steps. A terrible responsibility rests on the 
men who have allowed the country to drift so far.—I am, Sir, 
&e., MUNSTERMAN, 





THE PEACE OF BUCHAREST. 


[To tHe Eprror or tue “Spectator.” 


Srr,—You say in your last issue that the settlement reached 
at Bucharest “inspires in Bulgaria the temper of a man who 
has been robbed and left bleeding by the roadside,” and you 
leave it to be inferred that you consider that Bulgaria has 
good ground to be aggrieved. In your leading article you 
refer more specifically to the way in which Bulgaria has been, 
as you say, “robbed.” You appear to postulate that practic- 
ally the whole of Macedonia and Thrace were the just rewards 
of Bulgaria’s sacrifices in the last war. It was on that very 
point that Bulgaria went to war with Greece and Servia, who, 
with Montenegro, made sacrifices proportionally quite as 
great, and whose claims to a fair share of conquered terri- 
tory were just as well founded as those of Bulgaria. It was 
Bulgaria who avoided a reference to the arbitration of the 
Tsar between all four Allies, put her case to the test of the 
sword, and lost. Most of what she obtained at Bucharest, but 
especially the A®gean coast from Enos westward, which is 
thoroughly Greek, she owes to an act of grace on the part of 
her three late allies and Roumania. However, you also 
advance the ethnographical argument, and complain that 
“towns in Macedonia which are distinctively Bulgarian pass 
into non-Bulgarian ownership.” I presume that you refer to 
Kotsana, Istip, and Radovista. This is merely the fortune 
of war, and the inhabitants of these towns probably have 
enough Slavonic kinship with the Servians to enable them 
to live happily under Servian rule. Those of us who have 
been misled by the Bulgarian propaganda in the past have 
now learnt from Sir Valentine Chirol’s letter in the Times of 
August l4th the real facts of the race dispute in Macedonia. 
If the thirty years of Bulgarian influence have made the 
citizens of these towns “ Bulgarian to the core,” as Mr. 
Bourchier, Mr. Garvin, and Mr. Brailsford say, let them show 
their patriotism by following the example of the Greeks of 
Melnik and emigrate across the Bulgarian border. You go 
on to state that “the acceptance of the Treaty of Bucharest 
postulates the acceptance of the Treaty of London,” which 
assigns a large Greek population to Bulgaria. You do not 
apparently observe anything undesirable in this; and yet the 
ethnographical argument applies with far greater force to the 
Greeks of Thrace, as to whose nationality there has never 
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Macedonia, the nationality of which is doubtful, and which 
js, as Sir Valentine Chirol says, ready to conform to the 
predominant influence from time to time. 

In discussing the question of atrocities you draw a dis- 
tinction between those committed by the Mussulmans and 
those committed by the Balkan Christians, as a whole favour- 
able to the latter, an argument against the domination of 
Mussulmans over Christians. You seem, however, te lose 
sight of the fact that the Bulgarians, unlike the Servians and 
Greeks, have shown themselves intolerant to the last degree. 
They try to force one and all to become Christians and 
Bulgarians. Leaving aside for the moment the question of 
evidence of atrocities, the attitude of “a bas les Bulgares” 
adopted by the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians of Adrianople 
in common, shows that these people had a much worse time 
under the Bulgarians than they had even under the incom- 
petent Young Turk administration. However, Bulgarian 
methods are well enough known by now. I will quote merely 
one instance from my own experience. The father of a friend 
of mine, a Greek, owned considerable property in Northern 
Macedonia. When the Bulgars began to “ work” that district 
he was given an ultimatum calling on him to sell his land at 
a nominal price. He refused, therefore his live stock was 
seized, his farm buildings were burnt, and he was generally 
persecuted to such a degree by the Bulgarian bands that he 
was driven out of his heritage. My friend is now an 
employee in a house of business at Salonica. 

No nation which does not assure peace and security of life 
and property to a population of alien race within its borders 
ought to be allowed to acquire territory in which the alien 
inhabitants are at all numerovs. In Thrace, from Adrianople 
southwards, the Bulgarien population is almost a negligible 
quantity, and it is difficult to see how its acquisition by 
Bulgaria can be justified. 

With regard to the atrocities perpetrated by the Bulgarians 
against the Greeks, and to a less extent the Servians, are you 
not satisfied by the reports of the Austrian and Italian 
consuls at Salonica, the Secretary of the Freuch Legation at 
Athens, a committee of foreign doctors who accompanied the 
Servian army, and the evidence of British and French news- 
paper correspondents, and of Commander Cardale, R.N., a 
letter from whom I shall be happy to show you if you wish ? 
The evidence of atrocities having been eommitted by the 
Greeks seems to consist of hearsay evidence of persons who 
were not at the front, or else of statements in Bulgarian semi- 
official communiqués.—I am, Sir, &e., D, J. CassaVETTI. 
Shenley, Herts. 





THE LIBERAL PRESS AND THE BALKAN WAR. 
[To tue Epirtorn oF tHe “ Srectaror.”’) 
Sir,—The signing of the Treaty of Bucharest is an oppor- 
tunity for reviewing the extraordinary attitude of the Liberal 
press during the month’s war so happily and so justly ended. 
Nothing can be more clear than that the solution is a very 
fair one from the point of view of nationalities, and that 
Bulgaria, who remains by no means crippled (since her terri- 
tories, if she reoceupies the Enos-Midia frontier, will be still 
larger than those of either Servia or Greece), has been not 
excessively punished for her overweening arrogance and 
unspeakable massacres. That the Bulgarians in the first 
war massacred the Moslem populations of Macedonia is a 
matter of my personal knowledge: at Cavalla alone hundreds 
of Turks were killed in cold blood. That the Greek accusa- 
tions of massacres in this war are true is proved by the 
terrible photographs taken at Doxato by war correspondents 
of foreign papers which have lately been published. It must 
be remembered that M. Venizelos and King Constantine are 
not irresponsible Levantines. No Greek governmental or 
military pronouncements have been tainted with exaggeration 
since M, Venizelos came into power. The Greeks have never 
committed atrocities even in the days when Bulgaria forced 
them into employing bands in Macedonia for the protection of 
the Greek element. It is not in their character, as anyone who 
knows them can certify. Wily Odysseus has many faults, 
but he is not a brute. The counter-accusations published by 
the Bulgarians cannot be taken seriously. They state vaguely 
that “the Greeks have burnt and plundered forty villages.” 
The Greek accusations are ‘“ You killed so many men, so many 
women, so many children in the village of Doxato: this man 





you burnt with petrol, these men you impaled, this man’s eyes 
you gouged out; we have the photographs and the names.” 
I fail, by the way, to understand your correspondent who 
says that tiie places where the massacres occurred are solely 
inhabited by Bulgarians. I can only say that they are 
almost entirely inhabited by Greeks. Bulgaria’s claims at 
the outset of the war were outrageous. Maps were published 
with Bulgaria extending past Salonica to the Albanian 
border. Greece and Servia were threatened with absolute 
annihilation. M. Venizelos tried personally to keep the 
peace. He actually kept it after Greek soldiers, taken at the 
skirmish of Pangaion (before the declaration of the war), had 
been whipped by the Bulgars through the streets—and that 
after the Bulgarian prisoners had been honestly surrendered. 
Could England have kept the peace under such an insult ? 

What, then, was the attitude of the Liberal press? How 
did the supporters of nationality, the lovers of peace, the 
haters of massacre, treat the Greeks? With the foulest 
and most frenzied abuse that can be conceived. They accused 
the Greeks of beginning the war, an accusation perversely 
false. They took no notice of King Constantine's dispatch. 
They gave predominant notice to Bulgarian accusations. They 
swore that the grand, silent Bulgarians were about to con- 
summate a master-stroke. They declared every day that the 
Greek army was in great peril or else that the glorious record 
of Greek victories was a sham. They accused the Greeks 
(foulest and stupidest libel of all) of allying with Turkey. And 
now they declare that this peace cannot hold because the 
Greeks have taken Cavalla, which purely Greek town, accord- 
ing to the Nationalists who so love the Egyptians and Indians, 
should be given to the Bulgarians—to be treated presumably 
like Serres. And one of your correspondents says that the 
Bulgarians cannot put their case! I can assure him that the 
Bulgarians have always spent vast sums in press propaganda. 
Finally, it must not be forgotten that the Bulgarians are 
Huns. The spirit of massacre and oppression is ingrained in 
the race. They are less fiteven thun the Turks to rule any 
race but their own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James ELroy FLecker. 

[As we have given a hearing to correspondents who have 
sought to vindicate the Bulgarians, we print Mr. Flecker’s 
and Mr. Cassavetti’s letters, but cannot undertake to find 
space for further recriminatory correspondence on the balance 
of criminality in regard to atrocities.—Ep. Spectator. | 





GREEK HUMANITY AT SALONICA. 


[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’) 


S1z,—Can you spare me space to give the glad news I have 
just heard that the Greek Government has granted Sister 
Augustine of Salonica ten sacks of flour per day to feed the 
starving Bulgarian women and children, and if the numbers 
increase she is to ask for more? Ten sacks is about two 
thousand portions. This is surely a fine action on the part of 
the Greeks, with such masses of their own wounded on their 
hands too. For I hear that Salonica is now again one vast 
ambulance. Eight Sisters of St. Vincent have been lent to 
them, besides the twenty-five beds put at their disposal in 
the Sisters’ Hospital. The need of all kinds seems beyond the 
powers of private charity. But if this letter could help to 
make known the Balkan War Relief Fund, 41 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, I should be glad. It is so hard to sit in a well- 
shaded house, well fed, and think of those others.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Auicia LITTLE. 


Ladies’ Empire Club, 69 Grosvenor Street, W. 





THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE OF MERCY IN INDIA. 
[To tux Epirorn or tHe “Srectaror,”’ } 
Srr,—Your leaderette upon Sir John Hewett’s action in the 
so-called “Sitapur case” undoubtedly hits the nail on the 
head. But one point raised by it is perhaps worth attention. 
In his letter to the Times of August 9th, Sir Jubn observes 
that the rules regulating the exercise of the Royal prerogative 
of mercy in India appear to be capable of improvement. These 
rules were revised not very long ago in consequence of en 
incident which led the then Secretary of State for India (Lord 
Morley) to censure the action of Sir Bampfylde Fuller in 
Assam, but the framers of the amended rules overlooked the 
not unusual contingency of a Lieutenant-Governor or other 
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“Local Government” being confronted with a conviction 
obtained upon a successful appeal instituted ina High Court 
by the Local Government itself. Nevertheless it appears that 
when Sir John’s locum tenens submitted petitions for mercy to 
the Supreme Government instead of dealing with them him- 
self, on the ground that he had been the appellant against the 
acquittals of the subordinate courts, he was subjected to 
“stern rebuke” at its hands, and directed to dispose of 
the petitions according to rule. Could any incident better 
illustrate the futility of rigid adherence to a code of rules 
which cannot possibly provide for every contingency? Yet 
departure from a rule, however necessary its disregard may 
be, and a most proper reference to higher authority, proper 
because it relieved the Lieutenant-Governor of the invidious 
task of sitting in appeal to hear a plea against his own 
protest against the acquittal, are, we are informed, only 
visited with “stern rebuke.” Sir John Hewett has always 
been something more than a mere exemplary official, but with 
weaker men the practice of sternly rebuking judicious dis- 
regard of rules is calculated to make service under the 
Government of India merely an organized subservience to 
the letter of imperfect rules rather than intelligent submission 
to sound principles.—1 am, Sir, ce., I. C. 8. (Punjab). 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
[To tue Epitor cr tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In the article in your last issue entitled “ Portuguese 
Slavery,” the highly esteemed writer of it is misled by an 
incident recorded in the White Paper “ Africa, No. 2, 1913,” 
into ineorrectly laying the charge on the “ Society of Friends ” 
that they made use of the word “atrocities” in a letter to 
the Foreign Office, which they afterwards had to withdraw. 
Now the official at the Foreign Office who edited that paper 
ought to have known from the dating and whole appearance 
of the letter in question that it was in no sense an official 
letter from the Society of Friends. It was the product of 
one small meeting of that body which appears to have been 
misinformed by one or more of its members, and was in no 
sense a letter from the Society of Friends, which, on the subject 
of Portuguese Slavery, is officially represented by its Anti- 
slavery Committee, of which 1 am the honorary secretary. 
‘I'he small meeting in question is little accustomed to deal 
with the subject of slavery in the Portuguese colonies, and in 
the case in question did make use of a word which they had 
subsequently to withdraw. Surely that was no reason why 
the burden of the mistake should have been saddled on the 
whole body of the Society, which has always been careful to 
speak with caution and accuracy, and whose actions in the 
past in connexion with the hateful institution of slavery have 
always been directed, not without success, to the removal of 
this sin against our common humanity, and with which object 
we are now working, in common with yourself, for the removal 
of that long-standing stain on the reputation of the Portuguese 
nation and Government.—I am, Sir, Xc., E. W. Brooks. 
Duvals, Grays, Essex. 





THE AVERAGE AGE OF THE TERRITORIALS. 
[To tne Epitor or THE “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—Will you permit an obscure individual to address a 
grave warning to the people, as to one of the things which 
belong unto their peace? There are, indeed, many con- 
siderations with respect to the numbers and training of the 
Territorials on which the people would do well to ponder, and 
as to which a great deal has already been said by more 
competent critics than myself. But, strangely enough, I have 
seen very little said about their average age. I believe it is 
the intention of the military authorities in case of mobilization 
of the expeditionary force to leave at the depdts all Regular 
soldiers under twenty years of age as being too young to 
stand the hardships of a Continental campaign. There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that in case of invasion our 
Territorial troops would have to undergo less hardships than 
Regulars would in fighting on the Continent; probably quite 
the reverse. But if the same rule were applied to our Terri- 


torial units on mobilization (I have just completed my period 
of command of one of them) something like three-quarters 
of the rank and file of each unit would be left bebind. 
It will be evident that this estimate is not exaggerated 


| 
over the minimum age, seventeen; and we haye to 
deduct those who become non-commissioned officers and those 
who leave before their four years are up. And what sort 
of troops would these immature lads have to face ? Men, few 
if any of whom were under twenty-one. The importance 
which is attached to the question of age abroad may be 
gauged by what is now happening in France. There the 
young men have not hitherto been taken for training at all 
till they were twenty-one. Knowing that they might be called 
upon to fight any day, without even six months” warning, the 
Government has refused to count as soldiers any lads under 
an age limit one year higher than that thought sufficient by 
our War Office. But now that the nation has determined to 
extend the period with the colours to three years instead of 
two, an agitation has been set on foot to add the extra year 
at the beginning instead of at the end of the period, by taking 
recruits at twenty instead of twenty-one. This proposal has, 
however, been strenuously resisted by the military authorities, 
and only under the greatest political pressure has the Govern. 
ment agreed, as a compromise, that certain selected young 
men of exceptional physique shall be allowed to join the ranks 
at twenty. Our Government is deceiving the nation. It is 
reckoning as soldiers old men and young boys such as the 
Government of no military nation would dare for a moment 
to put forward as “ effectives.” It is only because the average 
Briton knows so little, and cares so little, about military 
affairs, that such a fraud upon the public is possible—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp T. Dixon, 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





LIFE IN A SANATORIUM. 


[To tur Epiror or tue “Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—In the issue of August 9th one of your contributors 
tells of life in an English sanatorium. May I in a few words 
tell of life in an English sanatorium situated in a foreign 
town, and compare the life he tells us of with life as we find it 
to-day in Davos Platz, Switzerland? Here ina pretty little 
town, situated in a lovely mountain valley, one finds the 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium, an institution built by public 
subscription in order to offer to people of quite small means 
the same advantages that are enjoyed by the rich. Here one 
may carry out the fresh-air treatment in summer or in the 
depth of winter amid surroundings that make the cure a joy 
and nota hardship. Here are no wind-swept rooms or cor- 
ridors. The valley of Davos is free from wind. In winter, so 
brilliant is the sunshine and so warm its rays that one may 
lie out on the balconies in perfect comfort. Of course, 
when the sun goes in the cold may be intense, but it is always 
a dry cold, and the freedom from wind prevents us from feeling 
any discomfort, provided we are well wrapped up. Our doctors 
do not expect us to live in draughts and icy rooms; each 
room has its radiator and double windows. We dress and 
undress in warm, cosy rooms, and once in bed with a hot-water 
bottle we can enjoy the cold fresh air with our windows open 
wide. There is no iron rule for all. Long ago have the doctors 
realized that each patient is an individual with requirements 
of his own. The patient with bronchitis may rest upon his 
baleony when the sun shines down; but at night he must 
sleep in a warm room. It is true he must have fresh air, but 
the latter can be supplied in sufficient quantity through well- 
ordered ventilators, and the radiator keeps the air he breathes 
at a comfortable temperature. The doctors know that a 
patient who is uncomfortably cold suffers from lowered vitality 
and cannot fight his disease. Then, again, by no means all, 
probably only a small minority, of the patients receive injec- 
tions of tuberculin. Careful regulation of our daily rest and 
exercise seems to be the staple treatment, combined with 
generous and not unappetizing meals. In England Davos 
seems but little known, and those who know it think of it only 
as a dwelling-place for the rich. How very few know that, 
owing to the help and energy of a fine old English nobleman, 
we sufferers of small means can enjoy at quite small cost 
(some £2 2s. a week) all the advantages of a glorious climate 
in an institution which Mr. Lloyd George might. quite aptly 
describe as a first-class hotel!—I am, Sir, Xc., H. H. C. 





RATING APPEALS. 


(To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In reply to a query in your issue of August 2nd, may 





join at little 
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when I say that most of the 
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overseer of a parish 
against a new or supplementary assessment ? 
for some years as chairman of an Assessment Committee, 


overseer is not only desirable, but necessary. We must hear 
both sides if we are to form a correct judgment. I do not 
think that there is any bias in favour of the official. Speaking 


for myself, I have always been ready to assist the appel- | 


lant in making out his case when he has failed to make it 
clear from ignorance of the law or from any other reason. 
But both parties should leave the room while the decision of 
the committee is being considered. There is an analogous 
case in the hearing of income-tax appeals, 
Surveyor of Taxes has a statutory right to be present. 
it has recently been decided by the Courts that this right 
does not extend to his remaining in the room after the 
appellant has left and while the Commissioners are consulting. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A MAGISTRATE. 





THE COST OF LIVING. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’"] 
Sm,—Have you not given incorrect figures in your article 
on “The Cost of Living Take Macclesfield, for instance 
On referring to page 196 of the Board of Trade Report 
you will find that 38 is the rent compared with London, and 
that the cost of living is eight shillings. The same remark 
applies to all the towns you have quoted. Crewe, e.g., is given 
as 49; it should be 85.—I am, Sir, &c., M.Inst.C.E. 

[We took these particular figures from a summary in the 

Pall Mail Gazette, in which the cost of living, based on rates 


Y 
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—od, 


when the | 
But | 


and selected articles of food, and coal, was shown as between | 


London and the other towns, fixing the figure at 100 for 
London.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE ETHICS OF RECEIVING. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.”)] 
Sir,—How ancient is the problem of “The Ethics of 
Receiving,” on which your columns last week contain so 
interesting an article, may perhaps be shown by the passage 
in the “ Meditations ” (I. viii.), in which Marcus Aurelius sets 
down, as last among the debts he owed to his teacher 
Apollonius, 7d padeiv mas Sei AauBdvew tas Boxovcas xdpiras mapa 
glia, ute eintrdmevoy bia taira uhre dvaccbhrws wapaméurorta. 
“He taught me how to receive favours from friends, without 
loss of dignity or lack of grace,” as the words are rendered in 
Dr. Rendall’s translation.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Tendring Rectory, R. B. Toiur ton. 
Weeley, R.S.O., Essex. 





[To tre Epiror or rue “ Spectator.”"] 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the article on “The | 


Ethies of Receiving.” With regard to the question whether 
one can take one’s friends abroad as guests without injury to 


their self-respect, surely in such a case one receives an equiva- | 


lent, the companionship of one’s friend or friends, which 


more than compensates for the outlay. Personally I should | 


feel it a deprivation if the “ Ethics of Receiving” banned this 
delightful form of hospitality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. ELuen C. Tait. 





BATHING-PLACES AND MACHINES. 
[To tue Eprror oF Tur “Srectator.”"} 
Str,—I hope your interesting article upon this subject will 
meet the attention it assuredly deserves. 
authorities and private individuals consider what they can do 
to make of value the water supplies, at hand and in the neigh- 
bourhood, of rivers and streams running by them unutilized. 
Thave been a bathing enthusiast the best part of a long life 
and to an extent it ran in the family, through, I suppose, 
having been brought up by the side of a lake. Our house was 
not two hundred yards from the lake, and from early spring 
till the water was slightly skinned with ice in November my 
three sisters bathed every morning at 6.30 to 7 a.m., and the 
six brothers at 7 to 7.30, by an island sheltered with trees, and 
with the aid of the trunks of two trees cut down across the 
stream for diving and landing. And when we grew older and 
moved to another country house near Sutton Coldfield several 
of us used to bathe in a deep pool when we were visiting my 





| quoted is a mere detail. 


to be present when appeals,are heard | father, for the whole of the Christmas week, and we thought 
Having acted | 


the air was more chilly than the water. The most charming 
bathe I ever enjoyed wus ona very hot day in a torrent river at 


I am able to say that, in my opinion, the presence of the | Dalmally, and again in that lovely blue water at Bray, Wicklow, 


but the coldest water I ever dived into was the Clyde at Lamlash 
Bay. Authorities could make many sea and river bathing-places 
remunerative as baths, and certainly add to the attractions of 
their neighbourhood. You give so many methods of dealing 
with the subject that it is somewhat difficult to add to them, 
although with genius other methods could be thought out. 
Much depends upon rock elevations and harnessing the tide 
or stream. You speak of the old pattern of bathing machines 
—here again there is great room for improvements in methods 
and fittings and brightness, but there is difficulty in getting 
the old bathing-machine men and women to move. Some 
fifteen years ago, disliking the drab, ugly machines at 
Llandudno, I suggested that they would give a cheeriness to 
the shore by painting them red, white, blue stripes, and red, 
white, and green. They could not see it. However, at last I 
got one man to let me have three painted at a cost of fifteen 
shillings each. They were put on the shore early in June, 
but in a month or so I saw them in a back field, as though a 
failure, and, if I recollect aright, the owner said the colouring 
did not add to his take. Nevertheless, I feel sure pretty 
colouring adds to the look of the shore, though I could see that 
if the machines were painted, in consequence of the salt air, 
they would require varnishing as well, or the colour soon 
I trust your suggestions may be followed up.—l 
BokI. 


discolours. 
am, Sir, &c., 





[To tar Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’”’) 
Sir,—If the municipal authorities of our seaside resorts can 
be induced to construct bathing-places of the elaborate kind 
suggested in the Spectator of August 16th, bathers will be 
fortunate. In the meantime, I am sorry that the writer of 
the article should think fit to join in the attack upon that 
time-honoured institution, the bathing machine. However 
much it may now be decried as old-fashioned, the bathing 
machine has the great merit, if drawn or let down well into 
the sea, of enabling you to plunge into fairly deep water the 
moment you have taken your clothes off, and so to enjoy a 
comfortable swim before becoming chilled. It would surely be 
a great pity that so convenient a vehicle should be abolished 
in favour of a shed or row of huts somewhere far back on 
the shore, from which you are obliged to make an odious 
promenade 4 pied, possibly in the teeth of a cold wind, dressed 


| up in an absurd “ costume,” and under the eyes of the whole 


beach population, in order to reach a sea perhaps some 
hundred yards away. If the apparent popularity of this 


| new-fangled system is due to the facilities it affords for what 
| is called “ mixed bathing,” ze. capering and splashing about 


at the edge of the sea in company with persons of the opposite 
sex, I can only say that the wish to indulge in such antics 
seems to me unworthy of a self-respecting adult bather, male 
or female.—I am, Sir, Xc., a ae 





WOODEN HOOSES. 
[To tum Epiron cr tue “Spectator.” 
Srr,—In your issue of August 9th Mr. Hillson James writes 
of framed houses standing two hundred and thirty-seven 
As oak was no doubt the timber used, the age 
The price of modern oak is, of 
Perhaps some 


years. 


course, prohibitive for framing nowadays. 


| expert will tell us the sequence of durability in the following 


It must make | 
| and, lastly, the softer woods. 


| and concrete” after the oak.—I am, Sir, &c., 





building materials—stone, brick, oak, steel and concrete, 
One can, I think, place “steel 
Homo. 





BREVITY. 
[To rum Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—There must be many of the old friends of the late 
Bishop Thorold who could give specimens of bis keen and 
caustic humour. May I cap the quotation which was given 
last week by another of a more scathing description? To a 


certain pushing and self-advertising vicar who tried to per- 


suade him to lend his episcopal presence as an attraction at 


one of his ventures, the bishop’s answer was as follows, “ You 


may be an excellent sky-rocket, but I have no intention of 
becoming your stick.” —I am, Sir, &e., T. N. R 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 


the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Bditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


THE HILLS. 








’Opeairpogos eiut. 





Now men there be that love the plain 
With yellow cornland dressed, 

And others love the sleepy vales 
Where lazy cattle rest; 

But some men love the ancient hills, 
And these have chosen best. 


For in the hills a man may go 
Forever as he list, 

And see a net of distant worlds 
Where streams and valleys twist 

A league below, and seem to hold 
The whole earth in his fist. 


Or if he tread the dales beneath 
A new delight is his, 

For every crest’s a kingdom-edge 
W hose conqueror he is, 

And every fell the frontier 
Of unguessed emperies. 


And when the clouds are on the land 
In shelter he may lie, 

And watch adown the misty glens 
The rain go marching by, 

Along the silent flanks of fells 
Whose heads are in the sky. 


And in the hills are crystal tarns 
As deep as maidens’ eyes, 

About whose edge at middle-noon 
The heavy sunshine lies, 

And deep therein the troll-folk dwell, 
Can make men wondrous wise. 


The gorse of spring is like a host 
Of warriors in gold, * 

And summer heather like a cloak 
Of purple on the wold, 

While autumn’s russet bracken is 
Monks’ livery of old. 


Our lord the sun knows every land, 
But most he loves the fells ; 

At morning break his earliest torch 
Upon their summit dwells, 

At eve he lingers there to catch 
The sound of vesper bells. 


The men who dwell among the hills 
Have eyes both strong and kind, 
For as they go about their works, 
In Heaven's sun and wind,’ 
The spirit of the stablished hills 
Gives them the steadfast mind. 
W. N. Hopasox. 


BOOKS. 


—¢ = 


PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON.* 
Mr. MEtvitue’s biography of the Duke of Wharton is a 
skilful piece of literary carpentry. He has made diligent use 
of his authorities, and in the Stuart Manuscripts and the 
publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission has 
found material inaccessible to earlier biographers. Mr. 
Melville is a careful but somewhat prosaic and uninspired 














cbronicler, but in this case his subject provides an intera 
altogether independent of any biographical method. It would 
be hard to make a dull book out of those thirty-three year, 
into which Wharton crammed more activity and folly wit, 
wisdom, and vice than have often been united in so short a 
span. He came of a famous Cumberland family, which once 
gave a Lord Warden to the English Borders, and his fathe 
Thomas, the first Marquis, had raised it to a front rank among 
the Whig houses. Thomas was the first patron of Addison 
and his song, “Lilli Burlero,” did probably as much gooj 
to the Whig cause as even his resolute statesmanship. His 
public conduct was irreproachable; his private morals wer 
among the worst of his age, so that Swift could write of hin 
without contradiction as “the most universal! villain that J 
ever knew.” The boy Philip was ruined in childhood by his 
upbringing at the hands of a disreputable mother and a, 
ambitious and cynical father. He advanced rapidly in polite 
learning, and displayed an equal precocity in vice, till at th 
age of sixteen he offended his father by a runaway marriage, 
Six weeks later old Thomas died, and the young Marquis was 
sent abroad by his guardians for a course of foreign travel, 
The light-headed boy contrived to give his tutor the slip, 
after presenting him with a bear as a present appropriate to 
his temper, and chose to show his respect for his family 
traditions by intriguing with the Jacobite Court at Avignon, 
He bombarded them with letters, offering among other things 
to raise the counties of Buckingham and Westmorland for 
the Pretender, and justifying his conduct to his friends iy 
England by a circular letter on the political situation, which 
is an astonishingly able production for a young gentleman of 
eighteen. The correspondence sheds a curious light upon the 
insane tortuousness and secrecy of Jacobite methods, but the 
Court of the Pretender had at least the good sense to recognise 
the dangerous volatility of the new recruit. Wharton did not 
propose to be loyal for nothing, and demanded the Garter and 
the title of Duke of Northumberland, and actually received 
the patent for the latter honour. He also borrowed money 
from the widow of James II. at St. Germains, and showed the 
depth of his convictions by thus expounding his motives to 
a friend: “I have pawned my principles to Gordon, the 
Pretender’s banker, for a considerable sum, and till I can 
repay him I must be a Jacobite. When that is done I will 
return to the Whigs.” His lordship was out for mischief, and 
his motto seems to have been that of Michael Finsbury in The 
Wrong Box—“ anything to give pain.” 

He returned to England at the age of nineteen, and pro- 
ceeded to Ireland, where, although a minor, he took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords and acquired a considerable 
reputation as an orator. He became a friend of Swift, who 
gave him excellent advice, “ You have had some capital frolics, 
my lord, and let me recommend one to you. Take a frolic to 
be virtuous.” Presently the English Government, in the hope 
of attaching him to the Hanoverian side, made hima duke, 
the only case in our history where a dukedom has been con- 
ferred ona minor. The boy had done well for himself, for he 
was now a duke by the creation of both George and James. He 
became nominally a Whig, and returned to London to indulge 
his passion for escapades. His wit, scholarship, audacity, and 
complete freedom from scruples speedily gave him a bad 
pre-eminence in the life of the town. He took up house with 
his wife and conducted private devotions twice a day, but 
only, according to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “to break the 
hearts of all other women who have any claim upon him.” He 
became President of the Hell-fire Club, and was the ringleader 
in all the foolish pranks of the gilded youth of the time, such 
as creating drunken riots in the House of Lords, and knock- 
ing up the sober Duke of Argyle in the small hours. His 
gallantries were notorious, and according to one account he 
furnished Richardson with the original for the character of 
Lovelace in Clarissa. He took resolutely to drink, and saw the 
hard-headed Cumberland squires below the table, and managed 
to seandalize even the said squires by hunting on Sundays 
during his visits to Wharton Hall. But in spite of his 
debauchery he retained an interest in literature and in good 
talk. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had a weakness for his 
society, and Pope was his friend. He gave a large sum of 
money for the new buildings at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and he was the benefactor of Young the poet, who wrote him 
fulsome dedications and earned Dr. Johnson's contempt by 





* The Life and Times of Philip, Duke of Wharton, By Lewis Melville. London: 
John Lane. [l6s. net.) 





suppressing them when his patron fell on evil days. In Parlix- 
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ment he was the chameleon of politics, being Tory and Whig by 
turns as the fancy took him. He seems to have had a sincere 
admiration for Atterbury, and his speech in the House of Lords 
on the trial of the Bishop of Rochester showed how brilliant 
his talents were when he took the trouble to use them. The 
story goes that he went to Walpole and got from him, on the plea 
that he wished to be reconciled to the Court, the main points 
of the prosecution; that he spent the night drinking, and 
delivered his famous speech for the defence without ever 
having been to bed. He also dabbled in journalism, and the 
seventy-four numbers of his paper, the True Briton, expounded 
to the world the political philosophy of this young gentleman 
of twenty-five. 

By this time his great fortune had become sadly encumbered, 
and he was forced to that last refuge of the distressed, a sojourn 
on the Continent. Since he could not expect Walpole to give 
him an embassy, and since insignificance was abhorrent to his 
soul, he turned his attention once more to the Pretender. For 
him he went on miasions first to Vienna and then to Madrid, 
but neither the Emperor nor his Most Catholic Majesty was 
disposed to give more than promises. Mr. Melville prints 
a very interesting series of letters sent to Wharton by 
Atterbury, in which the exiled prelate strove to instil a little 
seriousness into the fickle Duke. The Garter (from the 
Pretender) was the reward of these missions, and the new 
knight celebrated his installation by drinking and boasting 
more than usual. The British Consul at Madrid wrote: “ The 
evening he was with me he declared himself the Pretender’s 
Prime Minister, and Duke of Wharton and Northumber- 
land. Hitherto (says he) my master’s interest has been 
managed by the Duchess of Perth and three or four 
other old women who meet under the portal of St. Germains; 
he wanted a Whig, and a brisk one, to put them in the right 
trim, and Iam the man; yoa may now look upon me as Sir 
Philip Wharton, Knight of the Garter, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, Knight of the Bath, running a course, and, by God, 
he shall be hard pressed.” Wharton seems to have cherished 
a grudge against Sir Robert because he bought his family 
pictures to form the collection which is now one of the 
treasures of the Hermitage. He was summoned home by the 
English Government, but declined to move; and, presently, 
the Duchess having died, he espoused the Catholic faith and 
a young Irish lady of the name of O’Beirne. He held a com- 
mand on the Spanish side at the siege of Gibraltar, an act of 
treason which George II. and his Ministers were compelled to 
take notice of. He was outlawed and his estates confiscated, 
and, since the Pretender would have nothing more to do with 
so unstable a recruit, he found himself at the age of thirty- 
one without a penny in the world. His thoughts turned to 
religion, and he spent a few weeks in a monastery, but piety 
soon grew wearisome. For two years he and his wife lived a 
wandering life in France and Spain, borrowing what they 
could from friends. He rejoined his Spanish regiment, but 
the life he had so misused was nearing its end. In an age of 
heavy drinkers he excelled the heaviest. As a contemporary 
satirist wrote :— 

“Some folks are drunk one day, and some for ever; 
And some, like Wharton, but twelve years together.” 
He died at a hill monastery in Spain in 1731, in the thirty- 
third year of his age. 

Wharton is an almost incredible figure to later generations, 
his contradictions were so violent and incessant. He seems to 
have existed to provide Pope with a series of antitheses, each 
part of which is strict truth. He could fill a brilliant réle 
in serious business, and the next day be immersed in the 
amusements of a vicious child. He was capable of affection 
and friendship, and he not only dazzled but attracted some of 
the best of his contemporaries. He was born with everything 
in the world, and spent seventeen laborious years in flinging 
it allaway. It looked as if his aim was to discover the limit 
of human endurance in each class of extravagance. His 
master-passion seems to have been a colossal egotism. He 
must always be in the limelight, always cutting a figure, 
always setting people talking, and unfortunately he did not 
attempt to distinguish between fame and infamy. Pope, who 
bad a kindness for him, has drawn his character in his Moral 
Essays — 


“Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was tho lust of praise; 





Born with whate’er could win it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies, 


Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
He’ll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too, 

His passion still, to covet general praise, 
His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways. 
Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule ? 
"T'was all for fear the knaves should call him fool.” 





CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 

THE two essays which are printed in this little volume were 
delivered by Mr. Elihu Root as the Stafford Little Lectures 
for 1913. English readers will be very glad to have the 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with some of the 
recently proposed constitutional reforms in the United States 
in this examination of them by one of the foremost, most 
thoughtful, and most high-minded of American citizens. Both 
the essays are a pleasure to read for their clearness and 
economy of language, their temperateness of expression, and, 
above all, their contact with real affairs. Political philosophy 
as itis offered in academic lectures is apt to be elusive if 
elegant; but here a statesman of long experience speaks 
unmistakably. Most English readers are much in need of 
information as to the “Recall of Judges,” the “ Recall of 
Decisions,” and suchlike proposals. The very phrase “ Recall 
of Decisions ” has, to English ears, an exotic sound which is 
very far from explaining itself; and even the “Recall of 
Judges ” suggests to the ordinary English mind some vague 
picture of the recall of an unsuccessful Colonial governor. 
The Referendum and the Initiative, particularly the former, 
are, of course, more familiar to English readers. As to the 
Referendum, we cannot agree with Mr. Root, for reasons we 
shall presently state. Mr. Root condemns in varying degree 
all the most popular proposals for bringing the American 
Constitution into a better working relation with the wants of 
the day. The need to amend the Constitution is admitted, 
but it must not be done, says Mr. Root, by expedients 
which violate the basic principles of the Constitution. 
No one could read Mr. Root without respect, and we shall all 
admit that he understands the political genius of the American 
people infinitely better than Englishmen can hope to do, but 
we are unable to accept his arguments as to the Referendum 
or Poll of the People in general. 

In several States of the United States the Referendum is 
already in use. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibits States from violating that Constitution 
in their own affairs, and Mr. Root hints that if the Referendum 
were eventually abandoned it might possibly be because it was 
held that in some of its applications it did violate the Consti- 
tution. On the other hand, he sees clearly enough that if the 
Referendum in various States is found after an adequate 
experiment to work well, it is bound to bring about a change 
in the national system. We must quote what Mr. Root says 
of the Initiative and Referendum :— < 

“No one has ever successfully controverted the view expressed 
by Burke in his letter to the electors of Bristol, that his con- 
stituents were entitled not merely to his vote but to his judgment, 
even though they might not agree with it. But there are some 
questions upon which the determining fact must be the prefer- 
ence of the people of the country or of a community; such as 
the question where a capital city or a county seat shall be located ; 
the question whether a debt shall be incurred that will be a 
lien on their property for a specific purpose; the question whether 
the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be permitted. Upon certain 
great simple questions which are susceptible of a yes or no 
answer it is appropriate that the people should be called upon 
to express their wish by a vote just as they express their chvoico 
of the persons who shall exercise the powers of government by 
a vote. This, however, is very different from undertaking to 
have the ordinary powers of legislation exercised at the ballot 
box. In this field the weakness, both of the Initiative and of 
the Compulsory Referendum, is that they are based upon a radical 
error as to what constitutes the true difficulty of wise legisla- 
tion. The difficulty is not to determine what ought to be 
accomplished, but to determine how to accomplish it. Tho 
affairs with which statutes have to deal as a rule involve the 
working of a great number and variety of motives incident to 
human nature, and the working of those motives depends upon 
complicated and often obscure facts of production, trade, social 
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life, with which men generally are not familiar and which require 
study and investigation to understand. Thrusting a rigid pro- 
hibition or command into the operation of these forces is apt 
to produce quite unexpected and unintended results. Moreover, 
we already have a great body of laws, both statutory and 
customary, and a great body of judicial decisions as to the 
meaning and effect of existing laws. The result of adding a new 
law to this existing body of laws is that we get, not the simple 
consequence which the words, taken by themselves, would seem 
to require, but a resultant of forces from the new law taken in 
connexion with all existing laws. A very large part of the litiga- 
tion, injustice, dissatisfaction, and contempt for law which we 
deplore results from ignorant and inconsiderate legislation 
with perfectly good intentions. The only safeguard against such 
evils, and the only method by which intelligent legislation can be 
reached, is the method of full discussion, comparison of views, 
modification and amendment of proposed legislation in the light 
of discussion and the contribution and conflict of many minds. 
This process can be had only through the procedure of repre- 
sentative legislative bodies. resentative government is some- 
thing more than a device to enable the people to have their say 
when they are too numerous to get together and say it. It is 
something more than the employment of experts in legislation. 
Through legislative procedure a different kind of treatment for 
legislative questions is secured by concentration of responsibility, 
by discussion, and by opportunity to meet objection with amend- 
ment. For this reason the attempt to legislate by calling upon 
the people by popular vote to say yes or no to complicated statutes 
must prove unsatisfactory and, on the whole, ee. In 
ordinary cases the voters will not and cannot possibly bring to 
the consideration of proposed statutes the time, attention, and 
knowledge required to determine whether such statutes will 
accomplish what they are intended to accomplish; and the vote 
usually will turn upon the avowed intention of such proposals rather 
than upon their adequacy to give effect to the intention. .. . There 
is, moreover, & serious danger to be apprehended from the attempt 
at legislation by the Initiative a Compulsory Referendum, 
arising from its probable effect on the character of representative 
bodies. These expedients result from distrust of legislatures. 
They are based on the assertion that the people are not faithfull 
represented in their legislative bodies, but are misrepresented. 
The same distrust has led to the encumbering of modern state 
constitutions by a great variety of minute limitations upon legis- 
lative power. Many of these constitutions, instead of being simple 
frameworks of government, are bulky and detailed statutes 
legislating upon subjects which the people are unwilling to trust 
the legislature to deal with. So between the new constitutions, 
which exclude the legislatures from power, and the Referendum, 
by which the people overrule what they do, and the Initiative, by 
which the people legislate in their place, the legislative repre- 
sentatives who were formerly honoured, are hampered, shorn of 
power, relieved of responsibility, discredited, and treated as 
unworthy of confidence.” 


It would not be possible to state the case more clearly from 
the point of view of those who believe that the Referendum 
would destroy representative government. We cannot admit 
the validity of any of these forebodings, however, so far as 
they might be applied to the introduction of the Referendum 
in Great Britain. To begin with, no one here proposes that 
the Referendum should be compulsory. It would be an 
occasional expedient which would be made use of when there 
was obvious doubt whether the will of the people was 
being correctly interpreted. The concentrated wisdom of 
all the elected representatives of the people is needed 
in the House of Commons to thrash a Bill into shape, 
but when it has taken its final form its general purport is 
clear enough. We cannot imagine any Bill, however compli- 
cated the making of it may have been, on which it would not 
be quite a simple course for the people to return their verdict 
by a simple “ Yes” or “No.” So far from asking the elec- 
torate to undertake too complicated a task, the Referendum 
avoids complications. The issues at every general election in 
Great Britain are nowadays so manifold that it is impossible 
to say that the authorization of the people has been given to 
any single proposal before them. They frequently vote for 
the programme which they think contains the smaller number 
of evils. Of all the questions now before the country Home 
Rule is certainly the most complicated, yet no one is so dense 
as not to have an opinion, and a very plain and strong one, as 
to whether there is a risk of civil war in Ulster, and, if so, 
whether it is worth while to run that risk for the advantages 
which the Bill is said to confer. Opinion on these points can 
all be summed up in the simple answer “ Yes” or “No” 
to the question, “Do you desire that the Home Rule Bill 
should become law?” We admit that if the Referendum 
were employed to take the verdict of the country on an 
abstract question (such as “Do you believe in Home 
Rule?”) or if an attempt were made to go beyond the 
simple “ Yes” or “No” system and permit the expression 





would be simply a nightmare of complications. In our 
judgment the Referendum is the only device which cay 
now redress the lost balance of British democracy ang 
take away from the executive oligarchy the despotic power, 
filched from the people under the guise of constitutiona} 
reform. Mr. Root does not mention the experience of 
Switzerland, where the Referendum has worked extremely 
well. The Initiative in Switzerland is less frequently used, 
and we need not examine it now, and certainly do not recom, 
mend it. It is an instrument on an entirely different plane 
from that of the Referendum, and it is a disadvantage that 
the two things are so often coupled. We are tempted to 
show how very easily the Referendum could be made part of 
our political machinery, but we have not the space now to 
repeat what we have very often set forth. 

As regards the other constitutional reforms proposed in the 
United States, Mr. Root says :— 


“Two of the new proposals in government, which have bee 
much discussed, directly relate to this system of constitutional 
limitations made effective through the judgment of the courts 
One is the proporal for the Recall of Judges, and the other for 
the Popular Review of Decisions, sometimes spoken of as the 
Recall of Decisions. Under the first of these proposals, if 
specified proportion of the voters are dissatisfied with a judge's 
decision they are empowered to require that at the next election, 
or at a special election called for that purpose, the question shal] 
be presented to the electors whether the judge shall be permitted 
to continue in office or some other specified person shall be sud. 
stituted in his place. This ordeal differs radically from the 
popular judgment which a judge is called upon to meet at the 
end of his term of office, however short that may be, because 
when his term has expired he is judged upon his general course 
of conduct while he has been in office and stands or falls upon 
that asa whole. Under the Recall a judge may be brought to the 
bar of public judgment immediately upon the rendering of a 
particular decision which excites public interest, and he will be 
subject to punishment if that decision is unpopular. Judges will 
naturally be afraid to render unpopular decisions. They will hear 
and decide cases with a stronger incentive to avoid condemnation 
themselves than to do justice to the litigant or the accused. Instead 
of independent and courageous judges we shall have timid and 
time-serving judges. That highest duty of the judicial power to 
extend the protection of the law to the weak, the friendless, the 
unpopular, willina great measure fail. Indirectly the effect will be 
to prevent the enforcement of the essential limitations upon official 
power because the judges will be afraid to declare that there isa 
violation when the violation is to accomplish some popular object. 
The Recall of Decisions aims directly at the same result. Under 
such an arrangement, if the courts have found a particular law to 
be a violation of one of the fundamental rules of limitation pre- 
scribed in the Constitution, and the public feeling of the time is 
in favour of disregarding that limitation in that case, an election 
is to be held, and if the people in the election vote that the law 
shall stand, it is to stand, although it be a violation of the Consti- 
tution; that is to say, if at any time a majority of the voters of a 
State (and ultimately the same would be true of the people of the 
United States) choose not to be bound in any particular case by 
the rule of right conduct which they have established for them- 
selves, they are not to be bound. ‘his is sometimes spoken of as 
a Popular Reversal of the Decisions of Courts. That I take to be 
an incorrect view. The power which would be exercised by the 
people under such an arrangement would be, not judicial, but 
legislative. The action would not be a decision that the court 
was wrong in finding a law unconstitutional, but it would be 
making a law valid which was invalid before because unconstitu- 
tional. In such an election the majority of the voters would 
make a law where no law had existed before; and they would 
make that law in violation of the rules of conduct by which the 
people themselves had solemnly declared they ought to be bound. 
The exercise of such a power, if it is to exist, cannot be limited to 
the particular cases which you or I or any man now living may have 
in mind. It must be general. If it can be exercised at all it can and 
will be exercised by the majority whenever they wish to exercise it. 
If it can be employed to make a Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
such terms as to violate the Constitution, it can be employed to 
prohibit the worship of an unpopular religious sect, or to take 
away the property of an unpopular rich man without compensa- 
tion, or to prohibit freedom of speech and of the press in opposition 
to prevailing opinion, or to deprive one accused of crime of a fair 
trial when he has been condemned already by the newspapers.” 


It is not easy for English critics to appreciate all the political 
circumstances of the United States, and a criticism of peculiarly 
American proposals might be thought an impertinence. We 
shall therefore make only two remarks of a general nature. 
One is that if the American courts have the power to override 
the political will of the American democracy by saying that 
this or that Act of Congress is invalid and cannot be admini- 
stered because it is a violation of some metaphysical clause in 
the Constitution, the courts should be by some means or other 
deprived of that power. But the means employed must be 
most scrupulously so framed that in no sense whatever is the 
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— 


now. To have judges who put their ears to the 
listen for the first whispers of popular prejudice 
and passion, and who are guided by those things in their 
judgments, would be the gravest curse that could fall on any 
yemunity of civilized beings. 


than it is 
ground to 





THE PRELUDES TO THE TRIPLE ENTENTE,* 


Ix Problems of Power Mr. Fullerton has given us @ most 
informing summary of the diplomatic history of Europe 
“from Sadowa to Kirk-Kilisse.” Whether we agree with his 
conclusions or not, there can be no question as to the value 
of his premises, for his premises are the actual facts of the 
intermediate years. The reader may question his prophetic 
faculty, but he cannot find fault with his narrative. It is the 
best account we have seen of the understandings and mis- 
uaderstandings between the Great Powers during the last 
half-century. In Mr. Fullerton’s opinion they have their 
origin in two “ Titanic blunders”—the annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Mr. Fullerton has not quite made out the claim of the 
frst of these “blunders” to take equal rank with the 
second. It supplied, no doubt, the immediate occasion of 
the war between Austria and Prussia. But the cause 
lay deeper, and the two claimants for the headship of 
Germany would have settled their quarrel by arms even if 
Schleswig-Holstein bad remained Danish. The annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine was a more serious transfer of a hostile 
population to a new master. Probably it would never have 
taken place if Bismarck had foreseen the capacity for recovery 
of which France was to give such wonderful proof. As early 
as 1875 he had become alive to his mistake, and but for the 
intervention of Russia he would have completed his unfinished 
work. If a ruined France had not forgotten the lost pro- 
yinces, at all events she would have remembered them to no 
purpose. Buta France which after the war of 1870 and the 

Commune “ found the 3 per cent. rente between 50 and 51, and, 

in spite of an enormous ransom and colossal loans, raised the 

credit of the State to a point that had been unknown under 
the Restoration, under the July Monarchy, or under the Second 

Empire,” remained a France to be reckoned with. If there had 

been no severance of territory, the memory of 1870 would have 

died out, as a man forgets a disease from which he has 
suffered when the cure is complete. But with Alsace and 
lorraine gone the sore remains open and capable at any 
moment of becoming angry. The Russian alliance has indeed 
put the question aside—for the time. In the first instance its 

purpose was misunderstood. If the French nation, as a 

whole, welcomed it, “it was because it felt that France could 
now hold up her head in Europe, and that one day perhaps 
she could tear up the Treaty of Frankfort.” As regards the 
persistence of this dream, Mr. Fullerton quotes a striking 
passage from M. Lavisse: “ Never bas our Government taken 
care to explain to us the exact meaning of the Alliance. It has 
thus far spoken and acted as if there were an understanding 
warranting vast hopes. It has encouraged the very natural 
illusion of a country given to enthusiasms. It has not 
perceived that we needed the real truths, naked and dry— 
harsh if necessary.” The Franco-Russian Alliance had a very 
different aim from that which Frenchmen not in the secret had 
attributed to it. The object of the Russian statesmen was to 
prevent any breach of the European peace, and the road to 
this object lay through the maintenance of the status quo. 
In becoming a party to the furtherance of this policy the 
French Government had acted in the spirit of Gambetta’s 
maxim: “‘If France would come to an understanding with 
Russia she could do more than recover her position 
in Europe: she would be able to destroy the German 
hegemony.’ . .. The essential thing for those who were 
responsible for the destinies of France was to effect the 
alliance at all costs. Its bearing and significance could be 
explained later on.” 

The way in which the French people accepted this 
“disillusionment” is one of the most notable passages in 
their history. They displayed that “stoic courage to see and 
to take things as they are which is the primary condition 
of practical statesmanship.” They distinguished between 
what within their reach and what was out of it. 
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They did not suffer their passion for things which could only 
be gained by a European war to blind them to the existence 
of other things which, in the actual European position, could 
be gained without war. Such a sacrifice of national sentiment 
cannot be made without loss. “We must not overlook the 
fact,” says M. Faguet, as quoted in this volume, “that from a 
certain point of view it [the Russian Alliance] did us consider- 
able harm—I mean moral harm. Until the Alliance, hope of 
reparation for the disasters of 1870 was a living sentiment in 
French hearts. I date from the Russian Alliance le 
fléchizsement, momentané, je Vespere, du patriotisme en France.” 
Recent events have shown that M. Faguet’s hope was well 
founded. France has learnt to content herself for the 
present with what is alone possible in the present. She 
recognizes not only that the object of the Triple Entente is 
to keep Europe at peace, but that in a Europe at peace she 
will find opportunities for that national recovery which, 
after all that she has done to bring it about, is still 
incomplete. But this does not mean that she accepts the 
Treaty of Frankfort. “ Pour retrouver la liberté de ses 
mouvements,” so M. Lavisse told the Alsace-Lorraine 
students in 1911, “la France n’aurait qu’a dire un tout petit 
mot: J’oublie. Ce tout petit mot, elle ne le dira pas.” And 
the prosecuting counsel in the recent trial of a political 
caricaturist could thus describe the state of things in the 
“lost provinces.” “An ardent nationalism is arising, and I 
do not refer to that nationalism summed up in the formula, 
* Alsace-Lorraine aux Alsacien-Lorrains.’ No, I refer to that 
blue, white, and red nationalism which not only harks back 
to the past, but is cultivating among the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine the hope of a better future to such a degree that 
some of our Alsace-Lorraine youth regard the tricolour as 
their own flag.” If the Triple Entente had done nothing 
else Europe would have good cause to be grateful to it for 
indefinitely postponing the realization of these ambitions. 

For some time the value of the Franco-Russian alliance 
to the peace of Europe was obscured by events in the Far 
East. Meanwhile France, “left unmolested to pursue her 
African adventure, was being driven daily, almost hourly, 
along the fatal path leading to war with England.” Germany 
did all in her power to favour French colonial expansion, 
a policy of which “the first result would be to pit France 
against England under every clime and on every sea.” 
Fashoda brought the two Powers to a better appreciation 
of their real interests. “ While they had been irritating one 
another by constant pinpricks, Germany had been looming 
more and more menacingly on the horizon.” The paralysis of 
Russia bronght the lesson home to the French Government, 
and the supposed impossibility of England and France 
coming to an honest and inclusive understanding upon all 
the points in dispute between them became an accomplished 
fact. Mr. Fullerton quotes with just pride a telegram 
sent by him to the Times from Madrid—he was then one of 
its foreign correspondents—and published in the issue of 
February 2nd, 1903, rather more than a year before the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1204 :— 

“Towards the end of last summer [tho summer of 1902] 
M. Delcassé, through his ambassador in London . . . presented to 
Lord Lansdowne, with a loyalty which would appear to have been 
appreciated by the British Government, certain complete, decisive, 
and businesslike proposals (‘des propositions fermes’) which if 
accepted at the time would have had, if I may say so, not merely 
North African, but European consequences. . . . In compensation 
for French official recognition of the English occupation of Egypt 
France was to be allowed a free hand in dealing with Moroccan 
territories save on the North African coast line.” 

Occupied first by the affairs of South Africa and then by 
those of Venezuela, the British Government requested to be 
allowed to postpone the consideration of these proposals. But 
they were not forgotten. The definite understanding arrived 
at in 1904 gave complete effect to the French proposals of 1902, 

Yet in Mr. Fullerton’s opinion the Entente with France 
was not yet assured, and but for the German Emperor might 
never have been assured. In 1905 he practically forced the 
French Government to part with M. Delcassé. This tem- 
porary humiliation had an unexpected result in the revival 
of the French national spirit. “A period of what the French 
call recueillement, of silent meditation that quickly became 
articulate, assuming the sanest forms of self-criticism, marked 
the inevitable conversion of the French soul. . . . France was 
recovering the sense of her national integrity.” The change 
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which began then has carried M. Poincaré to the Presidential 
chair and made M. Delcassé the Ambassador of France at St. 
Petersburg. But in the first instance this moral revolution 
was not wholly favourable to the maintenance of the Entente. 
“What every Frenchman wanted to know” was whether 
Englishmen had as keen a sense as the French had of the 
vital importance of maintaining the European equilibrium. 
Domestic cares and the “noble hieratic ceremony of the 
Coronation” seemed to banish from the English mind the 
infinitely greater question of their relative position in the 
world. It was here that the German Emperor intervened 
with such wonderful effect. He sent a cruiser to Agadir. 
This was what was needed to rouse England from her 
political lethargy, and to make the Anglo-French Entente the 
governing fact in her foreign policy which it has since become 
and we may hope will long remain. 

We have only touched on isolated points of Mr. Fullerton’s 
book. But it is full of shrewd observations on a variety of 
matters, political and economic, and forms a most convenient 
introduction to the study of European affairs from 1870 
onwards. 





CHAPTERS OF REMINISCENCE* 
A Book of recollections by the well-known Edinburgh advocate 
and authority upon Scots ecclesiastical law, Dr. Taylor 
Innes, has been posthumously published. The recollections 
contain much that is of real interest to the general public, 
though they are chiefly concerned with Scottish church 
disputes. ‘Too little space has been given to the personal 
and private side of the narrative. The little we are told of 
our author’s boyhood and the then existing conditions of life 
both in the Highlands and Lowlands, makes us long for more. 
At Tain, in Ross-shire, where Dr. Innes was born, the popula- 
tion was mainly Celtic, and the picturesque town teemed with 
tradition—historical, poetical, and religious. The ruined 
castle round which it clustered had belonged from time 
immemorial to an Innes, though not, as Dr. Innes tells us 
with almost gratuitous and most un-Celtic frankness, to any 
ancestor of his. Fierce tales of other days stirred the 
imagination of the town boys. Our author repeats one of 
them which specially delighted his youth. A story of blood 
and trickery ends with the triumph of the lady of the castle, 
who carried her enemy’s head to Edinburgh, and “ casten at 
the King’s feet”; “a deed,” he goes on to explain, “ which 
even the admiring biographer of the clan confesses was ‘ too 
masculine to be commended in a woman.’” 

The religious emotion which seethed in the Highlands of 
Scotland sixty years ago was of a kind to make an indelible 
impression upon the mind of a young boy. The passion for 
loyalty and leadership which has always characterized the 
Highlander had taken a strange form. “The men who followed 
Prince Charlie must always have someone to follow even when 
their chief interests had come to be in Protestant theology. 
The objects of this devotion in my time were not great preachers 
only, but saintly souls also among private Christians widely 
known as The Men, and forming a Hagiology curiously 
parallel to that set up at the opposite pole of Christendom.” 
The Highlanders of his youth were, Dr. Innes tells us, 
characterized by a “direct aspiration to the infinite and 
divine.” On the other hand, “the keen Celtic appreciation of 
logic, system, and sequence” led them to a complete sacrifice 
of private judgment in favour of the Westminster Confession 
and the Shorter Catechism. This sacrifice “ weakened 
throughout the whole Highlands the moral independence 
and the mental initiative of religious men, and increased their 
natural and racial submissiveness.” 

Edinburgh University has, or at any rate had, the power to 
rouse something like passion in the hearts of her sons. Our 
author tells us something of the keen delight of his first 
college session. “To this day,” he writes,“ I never come 
to the dark days of early November in Edinburgh without 
experiencing an unreasoning exhilaration of heart and mind.” 
To the eager boy not yet seventeen years old Sir William 
Hamilton—of whom it had been said that “his bodily frame 
was like a breathing intellect ”"—and “Christopher North” 
appeared as gods ; even Wilson’s successor, Professor Blackie, 
“with less poetry, more learning, and a more calculated, yet a 


ti CO 
more irrepressible eccentricity,” did not fail to charm hi 
In these early days Lord Brougham, then old and « heal 
forgotten,” was Chancellor of the University. His gift of 
oratory had left him. Yet he still “gesticulated with ey 
feature of his face—particularly with his eyebrows, but above 
all with his enormous nose.” Dr. Innes gives us a tragi 
sketch of another great Edinburgh light, Lord Gifford, 
“who left eighty thousand pounds to institute philosophico. 
theological lectures in the Scottish Universities.” He had 
been all his life an advocate in great practice. 


“‘A few weeks after he was raised to the Bench I met him go 
where at dinner, and as he walked home through the sli “a 
streets leaning on my arm, he became confidential. He first told 
me of the torture it was to sit ‘up there,’ listening to young meg 
slowly unfolding arguments the conclusion of which he had fore. 
seen as soon as they began to speak. (Many new-made judges 
find it difficult to listen even decently.) Then he went 
‘I have all my life looked forward passionately to the aie 
weeks. All those years I have hoped to be set free from law, and 
to get back to philosophy. And now the leisure has coma, I 
am free: and yet—and yet——’ Again and again ho tried to 
explain how he felt helpless and baffled, that when he would 
untie the simplest speculative knots his fingers seemed thumbs. 
and that the universe, instead of opening to his eyes a path of 
endless inquiry, rose before him more like a blank wall.” 


Lord Gifford died not very long after. A large portion 
of these reminiscences is devoted to Mr. Gladstone. It ig, 
unfortunately, the least interesting portion of the book. Our 
author fails to give any recognizable portrait of the great 
statesman “mediating,” as Richard Holt Hutton so finely 
said, “ between the moral and material interests of the age.” 
Of Dr. Rainy, on the other hand, the characterization is very 
fine. Here is a remarkable word-portrait :— 


“The face could be extraordinarily genial in private, and extra 
ordinarily impressive in public; but ordinarily it was more or leas 
of a mask. This was partly due to a congenital defect of vision, 
which the observer felt long before he knew that it was there; but in 
part also to the severe and statuesque lines on which the counten- 
ance was moulded, and in part undoubtedly to a deep reserve of 
nature which those lines were fitted to express and to guard.” 


Dr. Rainy’s enemies called him an “ecclesiastical schemer.” 
This verdict was, in Dr. Innes’s eyes, “as nearly as possille the 
converse of the truth.” Dr. Rainy was, however, our author 
admits, an opportunist. [Dr. Innes uses the word ina 
favourable sense] :— 


“Both Gladstone and Rainy were, in my view, great oppor- 
tunists. But the former, I think, was so chiefly because, having 
at all times a superabundance of energy—no doubt chiefly moral 
energy—to work off, he found that of the many fields of duty in 
which he was keenly interested, circumstances seemed at each 
moment to throw open to him only one, and he hurled himself 
into that accordingly. Rainy, like Gladstone, was born of s 
Conservative family ; and like Gladstone he became a great pro- 
gressive leader. But, as we have seen, he remained to the last 
largely conservative both in temperament and on principle; and 
while he was far too big a man to be bounded by mere conven- 
tions, he had a profound respect for all obstacles really existing 
in human life and in the order of providence. While progressive 
therefore during his whole public career, he progressed not by 
choice, but as a matter of duty, on the line of least resistance ; he 
saw in opportunity the beckoning finger of God.” 


In Scotland this book will, we are sure, be read with really 
great pleasure in its entirety. We hope we have quoted 
enough to show how much it contains of interest to the world 
at large. 





A COWLEY FATHER ON HINDUISM-* 


Ir is not easy to give a brief yet adequate account of so 
multifarious a book as this. Many of its chapters deal, 
pleasantly enough, with topics so trite as mosquitoes, 
cobras, white ants, jackals, “ brain-fever birds,” and other 
common objects of the Indian countryside. From these we 
slide imperceptibly into kindly reminiscences of Indian 
humanity, of their failings and virtues, as these are dis- 
played in the vicinity of Poona. Of course, Poona is not 
India, and the Maratha is not quite as other Indians. He 
is so different, indeed, that the late Sir H. H. Risley was 
driven to describe him anthropologically as a Scytho- 
Dravidian. ‘I'he reverend author writes with the sympathy 
and comprehension born of a long acquaintance with bis 
Maratha friends. He contrives to cherish a real respect and 
liking for them, in spite of many un-English qualities, such as 
unpunctuality, obstructiveness, untidiness, and a queer mental 
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jncuriousness and inconsistency, probably bred of “ environ- 
ment ”—of the fact, that is, that human plans are more at the 
mercy of incalculable circumstance than under more temperate 
skies. More important are the pages which deal with the 
relations between Europeans and Indians, and, above all, 
those which embody the author’s personal ideas as to the 
methods and prospects of evangelization in India. He speaks 
with frank indignation of the unnecessary and provocative 
arrogance sometimes displayed by Europeans, not always of 
the baser sort, towards the Indians with whom they come into 
contact, and refuses to admit that insolence on the Indian's 

rtis an excuse for undignified violence. It is difficult to 
discuss such questions generally, but we may admit that 
Europeans should keep temper under severe control in a land 
like India. Of the writer’s impressions of missionary work 
it is impossible to speak at length here. He may be right 
jn holding that advanced ritual appeals to the Hindu 
temperament and attracts converts away from the missions 
of the Free Churches. It is important, too, to note that 
be distrusts the optimistic views of such evangelists as 
the Rev. C. F. Andrews, of Delhi (he is not mentioned 
by name), who in effect hold that Hinduism is itself being 
transmuted into some future purely Indian form of 
Christianity. Experience alone can show whether the 
purified and rationalized Hinduism of the educated classes will 
operate as a bar to conversion or as a new channel for the spread 
of the Christian faith, whether there will be a new Indian 
Chureb, or merely Indian branches of the various European 
Churches. Those who are interested in such speculations will 
find that the author sets out his own views in temperate and 
tolerant fashion. It is easy to believe that he has many 
Indian friends and finds no difficulty in reciprocating their 
confidence and their esteem for the good “ padre” who has 
spent many years in the task of persuading them that 
they will find peace and happiness in sharing his faith. 
Father Elwin’s book is overweighted by a too ambitious title, 
but it can be read with pleasure and profit, even by those who 
do not wholly share his opinions. 





SPAIN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 


FirTEEN years have passed since Spain seemed permanently 
crippled by the Spanish-American war ; yet, as always in time 
of peace, she has made slow but steady progress, and that in 
spite of strikes, revolutionary movements, and fighting in 
North Africa. Her finances have in some measure been set 
in order, although the expenditure has risen alarmingly, and 
recently the revenue has become again unable to keep pace 
with it, so that a deficit of over four millions sterling is 
expected for 1913-14 (in view of the African campaign it will 
certainly not be less). Her trade has increased, and, for the 
first time, in 1912 the exports (1,058 million pesetas) exceeded 
the imports (1,047 million pesetas). The deposits in the 
savings banks showed an increase of four millions sterling 
between the years 1906 and 1910. Something, though little, 
has been done for education, and the estimates of this depart- 
ment have risen by half a million sterling in the last six years, 
reaching two and a half millions in 1913. The strikes have 
attracted much attention to the workmen in the towns, and 
have been followed by a running fire of legislation. The rural 
labourers, for whom it is more difficult to associate in strikes, 
have been less dandled by the politicians, and their protest, more 
eloquent than the more or less artificial strikes of the towns, 
manifests itself in ever-increasing emigration. The number 
of emigrants has advanced from 40,000 in 1885 to 110,000 in 
1909 and to 194,000 in 1912. To this must be added many 
thousands of clandestine emigrants; and, though this emigra- 
tion is not necessarily a dead loss to the Mother Country, the 
Imparcial has calculated the number of those who do not 
return to Spain at 300,000 every four years (out of a population 
of twenty millions). 

Spanish agriculture has a real grievance, and it clamours 
to obtain from the State protection similar to that received 
by Spanish industries. But the high tariff granted for 
political reasons, chiefly at the demand of the Catalans, has 
really helped to crush Spanish industries (cotton goods, for 
instance, have been produced in excess, and while their price 
has not diminished, their quality has deteriorated, and they 
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have difficulty in finding a market); and agriculture has 
nothing to gain from the extension of a system which reacts 
so fatally—* un systéme,” as M. Marvand says, “dont le con- 
sommateur national paie tous les frais”: “Au point de rue 
proprement espagnol, le principal effet du protectionnisme 
exagéré, qui a trouvé son expression définitive dans le tarif de 
1906, a été un renchérissement considérable de la vie ” (p. 286). 
The agricultural problem in Spain is rather, M. Marvand 
points out, “une tache d’éducation,” to be solved by slow and 
natural improvement, not by artificial imposition of tariffs. 
Although Spain, with the exception of its fringe of lowlands, 
is largely a corn-producing country, some two millions sterling 
of cereals are imported annually. The wheat crops !n Spain 
produce per acre two-thirds or a half of what should be the 
average yield. Were an additional tax imposed on foreign wheat 
Spanish wheat, like Catalan cotton goods, might increase in 
quantity, but the average yield per acre would become even 
smaller than it now is. The real needs of Spanish agriculture 
are irrigation, more and cheaper means of transport by land and 
sea, a lower tariff on foreign machinery, and education of poor 
and rich alike—of the poor to learn to co-operate, to use the 
agricultural banks, to cease to regard all modern inventions 
and implements with distrust; of the rich landowners not to 
live entirely absentee, not to defraud (allow their agents in 
their absence to defraud) the State of its dues, nor to influence 
elections by unfair methods. Spain, in order to reach pro 
sperity, requires no abrupt changes or panic legislation. 
What she does require is that the laws once passed should 
not remain a dead letter, and that the distinction between the 
towns and the rural districts should not be such as to givo 
the impression of two parallel Spains that never meet, the 
one of the twentieth, the other of the sixteenth century. The 
agitation in the so-called religious question has been based 
partly on the accusation that the religious orders engage in 
industries without paying the usual taxes. If this charge is 
well founded, it concerns not religion but the tax collector, 
and, similarly, if large estates often succeed in evading the 
land tax, this is not an argument for the abolition of private 
property, but for the enforcement of the law. Honest 
administration without favour or oppression is a programme 
less high-sounding than anti-clericalism, regionalism, republi- 
canism; but it is a task in which all sincere patriots can 
co-operate, and which would benefit Spain more than all the 
wars of the Isms. 

The reader will find in the five hundred pages of M. 
Marvaud’s book many statistics, set forth clearly and without 
dullness. Political parties, administration, regionalism, the 
religious question, the finances, capital, commerce, customs 
duties, industry, agriculture, education, all receive their 
chapters, and especial attention is given to Spain’s action in 
Morocco and to her recently renewed relations with South 
America. 





SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND DIPLOMACY 
IN 1820-1864. 
In the preface to these “Passages from the Journal of 
Francis W. H. Cavendish,” the editor (we are not told his 
name) is so anxious not to give the reader the impression that 
he will here find “another of Pinkerton’s spicy chats,” as 
Stevenson might say, that he almost falls into the other 
extreme, and seems to expect that the book may be thought 
dull. But it is not by any means dull, and even if some 
people may be disappointed “to find amongst his papers a 
remarkable absence of diplomatic secrets,” others will enjoy 
making acquaintance in these pages with a personality so 
upright and so kindly as Mr. Cavendish here shows himself to 
have been. Those of us whose first lessons in the history and the 
social life of the earlier part of the nineteenth century were from 
the lips of one who had himself shared in the hopes, the 
fears, and the excitement raised by such events as the passing 
of the Reform Bill, the Carlist War and Colonel de Lacy Evans 
and his Legion, and the accession of Queen Victoria, not to 
speak of Continental travel in a post-chaise, or Jenny Lind’s 
voice, will read this book with special pleasure, for it will help 
them to recall old stories and confirm old recollections. The 
extracts we are given, from letters written to Mr. Cavendish 
by his friend, Colonel Towneley, a Queen's Foreign Service 
Messenger, are full of interest. We would call the reader's 
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a 
attention to the entry for May 27th, 1850, in which is described | his opinion as significant as 1832; it marks the opening of » 
the latter’s ride from Belgrade to Constantinople, “carrying | new era. The old Manchester Liberalism is dead, and in its 
a most important Foreign Office despatch, at the time when | place has arisen a Radicalism which has stolen the clothes of 
the question of war between Russia and Turkey was in the | the former Tory democracy, and is at once Socialist ang 
balance.” “I think I have told you,” says Colonel Towneley, | Imperialist. 

“that I accomplished the distance in five days and eleven “En face des nécessités du temps présent, il est impossible dp 
hours, which entailed being six nights and five days in the | conserver intacts, sans exception aucune, tous les dogmes de ly 


— N . Bible libérale: désarmement progressif et affranchissement 
saddle, and that it is the quickest messenger journey ever militaire, splendide isolement et décentralisation coloniale. qj 


erformed even in the summer!” He was quite right to be | faut atténuer, élaguer, couper. Une révision s’im octring 
a of his achievement, and we agree with his confidential | craque.” - . — 
remark to his friend that “a fine gentleman don’t mind rough- The Conservative Party, too, have been influenced by the 
ing it when there is sufficient motive for so doing.” The | great movement of 1906. They are in many ways more 
entries, even where they concern interesting events, are often | democratic than their opponents, and M. Bardoux is really 
short, but on December 7th, 1851, Mr. Cavendish wrote, “I pained at Lord Lansdowne’s land policy, which he fears may 
have been kept daily informed as to the progress of the| ruin what he loves, the antique rural life of England. He 
coup d’état in Paris,” and then goes on to give a clear account | gees that the first force of the wave of 1906 is spent, and that 
of the doings of Louis Napoleon, Morny, and Maupas, though | the second wave of 1910 is now very much in the nature of g 
he here makes no mention of “St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy,” | backwash. He does not prophesy, but he is obviously doubtfal 
who plays so important a part in Kinglake’s narrative. The | of the ability of the Conservatives to compete for long with the 
diarist’s record of events was generally written from 4] Radicals in bidding for the suffrages of the new dem . 
tranquil point of view, but his indignation was roused at | England, as he implies by his title, has become definitely 
Lord Canning’s “Clemency” proclamation of July 30th, 1857. | Radical. Across the general movement of parties, however, there 
“When the mutiny is crushed, then let the civil power step in | has fallen the Home Rule question, which is not in pari materia 
and clean up the mess and deal calmly with any prisoners left | with the others. Home Rule evidently perplexes M. Bardonx, 
(of whom I trust there will be few). The proclamation is | as it must perplex any foreign observer. He has difficulty in 
simply babyish! . . . You cannot quell a savage mutiny and understanding both the arguments for it and the arguments 
reconquer half of India by using kid gloves and rose-water.” against it; he is content to try to state them, without 
Again, after recording a “supposed” use of official knowledge 
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for Stock Exchange transactions in the year 1857, he says, 
“If true, this may be sharp business practice in finance, but 
hardly what a gentleman would do!” The book is illustrated 
by a picture of the author and three reproductions of family 
portraits, and also contains a pedigree and an index. 





A FRENCH OBSERVER ON ENGLISH 
RADICALISM.* 

M. Barpovux knows contemporary England as few foreign 
observers know it, and, let us add, as no English writer we 
can think of knows France. His student days at Oxford and 
his friendship with younger politicians of both parties give 
him the opportunity of judging those unseen currents of 
opinion which are not revealed by the newspapers. He is an 
Anglophil in the best sense, but he is also a conscientious and 
acute publicist, and his verdict upon our politics is well 
worthy of attention. He has been assiduous in his study 
of Blue-books and English journalism, and he seems to have 
met and talked with every type of politician. The psychologist 
bulks largely in his attitude, and he associates with each 
movement some personality which he analyzes with the 
subtlety of a French novelist. Mistakes of fact scarcely exist 
beyond a few wrong initials, the use of the word “ disgracious ” 
for “ disgraceful,” “ Great Old Man ” for “ Mr. Gladstone,” and 
“Lord Reid” for the late Lord Chancellor. He is perhaps 
too much inclined to take the Radical Nonconformists at their 
own valuation as the spiritual successors of the Puritans. No 
public man of our time has less Puritan affinities than Mr. 
Lloyd George. But with his main judgments there will be 
substantial agreement, and he puts into them a freshness and 
originality all too rare in our own journalism. 

He tells in great detail the political history of England 
from the election of 1906 onward, and he manages to make a 
most dramatic tale of it. Nothing could be better than his 
treatment of the Budget of 1909-10, and the two general 
elections which followed. A little too dramatic, perhaps, for 
he finds significance in incidents the relevance of which we 
should be inclined to doubt. He has no bias towards either 
side, but examines the successive movements in the game with 
a cool impartiality which now and then, as in the case of the 
Insurance Act, becomes faintly tinged with irony. His pre- 
possessions, we should judge, are towards the older school of 
Liberal Imperialists, and he is enthusiastic about Sir Edward 
Grey. Imperial policy bulks largely in his interests, he 
enters fully into Indian and defence questions, and the only 
suspicion of contempt which he shows is in his account of 
the “blind idealists” who prate of peace when there is no 
peace. What are the main features which this well-equipped 
writer finds in our political situation? The year 1906 is in 


hazarding either a criticism or a forecast. 





FICTION. 
THE COCKATOO.* 

Ir hard cases make bad law, it does not follow that they 
conduce to bad fiction. The case of Tod Maclean, son of an 
Australian millionaire, born and bred in the Antipodes and 
suddenly pitchforked into an English public school, largely 
governed by tradition and convention, and treating any 
deviation from the norm as an outrage, was certainly hard. 
Nothing was wanting to handicap his start. He had no 
friends or relations to coach him in English public-school 
etiquette; his father, an aggressive self-made man, put every 
kind of spoke in his son’s wheels at the outset, affronting 
the dignity of the headmaster and encouraging the boy 
to believe that money could do everything. Then Tod 
himself was expansive, impatient, exuberant, unconventional, 
and undisciplined. He had no caution or reserve, and, though 
capable of hero-worship, had little reverence for constituted 
authority. To make matters worse, the house which he 
entered was the worst in the school—dominated by bullies 
and “wasters,” the housemaster, a man of considerable 
academic distinction, having long given up any attempt to 
maintain order or encourage efficiency either in work or games. 
One cannot wholly acquit Mr. Rittenberg of artificially 
aggravating the severity of Tod Maclean’s ordeal, though in 
the main he holds the balance fairly enough. Tod was for 
awhile very badly treated, but he gave great provocation. He 
violated etiquette and tradition at every turn; he was rebellions, 
impenitent, and unaccommodating. He alienated sympathy and 
tried to buy friendship. But he had indomitable grit, which 
survived endless snubs and humiliations, a wholesome mind, 
and a rude chivalry. Hence we are supported by the con- 
viction, as we watch the young Australian floundering uneasily 
about in a sea of hostility, that he will find his feet at last. And 
one great merit of the story is that while the writer is fully 
alive to the defects of its qualities and the hardship to which 
it subjects unconventional natures, he is very far from indulg- 
ing in a wholesale impeachment of our public-school system. 
If Tod Maclean comes out on top in the end it is quite as 
much through his acceptance of the best school traditions and 
ideals as through his Australian driving power. The turning- 
point comes in the appointment of a new housemaster and in 
the interview in which Tod, with characteristic disregard for 
ordinary procedure, tells Mr. Lancaster that he (Tod) is a 
failure, but wants to know why :— 

««T won’t mention any names,’ continued Tod, ‘and I’d like 
you, sir, if you will, to consider the case not as myself but as some 
imaginary boy. I'll call him Smith.’ ‘Right.’ ‘Smith’s father 
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im one day to become Lieutenant-Governor of New South 
ra That aos the he will have to govern men, and I suppose 
before he can govern men he will have to learn how to govern 

make himself liked, and get them to do things for him 
ilingly, and all that.’ ‘Precisely.’ Still putting the case as 
that of the imaginary Smith, Tod went on to detail minutely all 
that had happened to him since the very first day he had set foot 
at Whiterock, sparing himself nothing in his recital of the snubs, 
the humiliations, and the open failures undergone. Mr. Lancaster’s 
interest in the account was entirely real. He saw a veritable 
human document laid before him, a document such as few house- 
masters ever have the privilege of reading. Only the exceptional 
boy, one who can rise superior to convention, ever confides in his 
: as Tod was now doing. The ridiculous barrier of 
convention keeps the innermost thoughts of the average 
seen those who are best able to advise him in his difficultics 
It was one of Mr. Lancaster’s hopes to tear away this barrier in 
time, but he knew it could only be achieved very slowly. Tod 
warmed to the very evident sympathy in the master’s face, 
and when he concluded with the words, ‘Why is Smith 
an utter failure, sir?’ he knew that Mr. Lancaster could 
ive him the solution he had puzzled over so fruitlessly. 
*He’s not an utter failure!’ came the inspiriting answer. ‘I 
believe in your friend Smith. He has the right stuff in him, and 
he’s going to be a big success later on.’ The housemaster lighted 
aspill of paper at the fire and held it to his pipe-bowl for a 
moment. That simple action stamped itself on Tod’s memory— 
meaninglessly, as trivial actions do at the crises of human lives. 
Ever after, the lighting of a spill of paper brought vividly back to 
Tod that moment of tense expectation while he waited to learn 
from his housemaster a lesson that no formal school curriculum 
wides for. ‘First, tell your friend Smith this: he has failed 
through selfishness. All his thoughts have been given to making 
a place for himself. All his energies have been directed to asserting 
himself.’ Tod flushed as the accuracy of that analysis went home 
tohim. Mr. Lancaster noted the flush, but continued with his 
direct, incisive surgery: ‘Smith must see bigger. Smith is one 
unit out of a thousand at Whiterock, and if all those thousands 
were to spend the vital years of school-life thinking only of how 
to push themselves forward, Whiterock would be creating a host 
of selfish egoists who in after-life would spread poison through 
England or India or Australia, or wherever their careers might 
lie. Smith must see bigger. Smith must realize that the real 
big men—Gordon, Rhodes, Huxley, Gladstone—have always sacri- 
ficed themselves to their country, their religion, their life-work. 
They put ideals before ambitions, and that’s why they have made 
men love them and follow them.’ Tod’s face was alight now, but 
not with shame at himself. He had caught the fire of his house- 
master's sincerity. He sat rigid, not a muscle moving, so anxious 
was he to miss no word of a lesson the like of which he had never 
been given before. ‘Smith must see bigger. If it’s football, he 
must work first for his team; and second for himself. If it’s 
fighting, he must fight first for the right thing, the decent thing ; 
and second for himself. If it’s governing, he must govern first 
for his house, his school, his country, or his empire; and second 
for himself. Smith must see bigger. He must have ideals as 
well as ambitions. He must realize that a man’s success is to be 
measured by the decent thoughts and unselfish deeds he has 
spread out around him in his path through life. Otherwise, 
whatever money he piles together, or whatever high post he 
elbows his way to, he’s a moral cancer. England has not been 
built up by such men, and England will not keep its place amongst 
the nations by such men.’ ” 
The sequel shows how Tod endeavoured to translate these 
ideals into practice, not without occasional lapses, but in the 
main with an honest desire to make the good prevail. The 
story suffers from the comparative absence of likable repre- 
sentatives of the English schoolboy; but the three types of 
master—the diplomatic Head; Mr. Turnbull, the academician 
run to seed; and Mr. Lancaster, the vigorous young reformer 
—are well-drawn figures. It would be interesting to know how 
the book strikes an Australian. 





The Power Behind. By M. P. Willcocks. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Whatever may be thought of the theories con- 
cerning modern life which Miss Willcocks appears to wish to 
ventilate in this novel, no one can deny the painstaking care 
with which her work has been done. It cannot be said that 
any of the characters of the story are particularly sympathetic, 
and Sophie, the heroine, will offend some readers, not once but 
several times, both by her emotions and by her actions. The 
men of the Botterill family are so extraordinarily unlike other 
people that it is difficult to accept the heroine’s first husband, 
Moysey Botterill, as a possible figure in everyday life, 
and Miss Willcocks fails to convince us that he would have 
conducted the affair of his wedding on such very crooked 
lines. Equally unnatural is Sophie’s action in the matter; but 
the consequent unhappiness of the married couple, who treat 
their wedding as a secret though everybody knows about it, is 
certainly true to life. As for Sophie’s second marriage to an 
elderly doctor with whose daughter her first husband had a 





of her unfortunate small boy, Peter, seems quite uncalled for. 
Surely so devoted a mother as Sophie would have looked at 
the matter to a certain extent from the point of view of the 
welfare of Peter, and not exclusively as a dutiful sacrifice to 
her mother-in-law. The book is written in great detail, and 
the absence of any engaging characters adds to the effort of 
perusal. 


Gracechurch. By John Ayscough. (Longmans and Co. 
6s.)—We are all by this time familiar with the standpoint of 
the writer who assumes the name of “John Ayscough.” 
And as this book of studies purports to be the autobio- 
graphy of “John Ayscough” as a small boy, this 
standpoint is more than usually prominent. There is some- 
thing of the charm of “ Cranford” in many of the sketches of 
the little country town of Gracechurch, though Mr. 
Ayscough cannot command Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful gift of 
quiet humour. Gracechurch, however, contains some very 
good reading, and some of the little stories have a touch 
of pleasant sentimentality. There is not the power in 
this book which the reader has welcomed in some of Mr. 
Ayscough’s longer novels, but the narrative, or narra- 
tives, ripple pleasantly on, and the small boy who figures as 
the narrator is a pleasant youth, though it may be suggested 
that his account of his feelings and emotions is coloured 
more than he suspects by his experiences in later life. 


READABLE NovELs. — Goslings. By J. D. Beresford. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A new plague wipes out almost the 
whole male sex in Europe; with a very few cynical irreverences 
the tale satirizes conventions, and develops with reason and 
persuasive imagination. Thane Brandon. By F. Bancroft. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A sequel to The Veldt Dwellers; a 
strong, somewhat gloomy, well-told story of the end of the 
Boer War. One Woman's Life. By R. Herrick. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—A close study of a young American woman 
with charm and good intentions, whom the author leniently 
presents as an agreeable parasite. The Mystery of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu. By Sax Rohmer. (Methuen and Co. 63.)— 
Horror ingeniously piled on horror. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not Leen 
reserved for review m other jorms.) 







Survey of London. Vol. IV.: “Chelsea,” Part II. Edited 
by Sir Laurence Gomme and Philip Norman. (Published by 
the London County Council, 21s. net.)}—This volume completes 
the records of the parish of Chelsea, with the exception only 
of the old church and Royal Hospital, which are to be treated 
in a separate volume. The ground actually covered is com- 
prised between Church Street on the east and the Turner 
House, Cheyne Walk, and Stanley House, King’s Road, on the 
west, and includes the site of Beaufort House, once the resi- 
dence of Sir Thomas More; Lindsey House, now inhabited by 
Sir Hugh Lane, probably the most interesting of the old 
houses now surviving in the parish; the transplanted Crosby 
Hall; the little-known Catharine Lodge, with ita fine garden, 
in Trafalgar Square; as well as Cheyne Row, the fast- 
disappearing relics of the old villas about “the Vale,” and 
the residences of Carlyle, Turner, Leigh Hunt, Whistler (a 
number of these), and Dr. Arne—rather inadequately described 
as “a well-known musical composer and writer of light operas, 
and worthy of commemoration if only as the composer of 
‘Rule Britannia.’” The book makes one realize sadly how 
fast the old monuments are going. Such shims as Paradise 
and Franklin’s Row one need not regret, but the loss of the 
Vale (in spite of the real excellence of much of the new build- 
ing that is taking its place) remains irremediable. Argyll 
House was only just saved from the jerry builder; Cheyne 
House (Upper Cheyne Row) is falling to pieces; Box Farm, in 
Markham Square, bas gone. It is valuable, therefore, to have 
so careful a record as that which is contained in the County 
Council’s volumes. The work is most thoroughly done both 
with regard to illustrations and historical notes, and every 
lover of Chelsea should try to secure a copy. 

































The Story of an Ancient Parish: Breage with Germoe. By 
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and Stationery Co., Camborne, Cornwall. 3s. 6d. net.)—The 
parish which Mr. Coulthard describes takes its name from two 
Irish missionaries who are said to have effected a forcible 
landing at the mouth of the Hayle river about 500 a.p. In 
due time the mud-and-wattle churches of Breaca and her com- 
panion gave way to Norman buildings, traces of which still 
survive in the existing fifteenth-century structures, and no relic. 
of their time now survives except an old Celtic cross of red sand- 
stone. Since the days of the saints Breage with Germoe has 
not produced many famous men, though the Godolphin family 
lived there, at a house which still bears their name, till 1766. It 
was there that Charles II., then Prince of Wales, found refuge 
with Sir Francis Godolphin on his flight to the Scilly Isles. 
There was born little Sidney, the Lord High Treasurer, and 
there lies buried Margaret, his young wife, that “ most incom- 
parable person” of whom John Evelyn has left so touching a 
description. For the rest the inhabitants of the parish seem 
to have been a wild folk—‘“a mad people, without fear of God 
or the world,” a letter-writer of 1671 calls them. No doubt 
the proximity of the tin-mines had much to do with this, and 
something must also be attributed to the dangerous nature of 
the coast. For centuries the people almost lived on wreckage, 
and the disposition of the booty led to the most brutal and 
sanguinary feuds between neighbouring parishes. Even as 
late as 1850 we are told that the frays of the Breage, Wendon, 
und Sithney men made the streets of Helston unsafe after 
dark on market days. With the advent of the steamship and 
the decay of tin-mining, times have changed, but many relics 
of the early rudeness still survive. Quaint nicknames such 

s “Jo Brown, alias Uninformed,” “Thomas Sampson, alias 
Cunning Boy,” “Jane, the daughter of Edmund the Tod- 
stoole,” and even “Stink” and “Ginger” appear in the 
Register; and there are grim tales of smugglers, one of whom, 
Harry Carter, left an autobiography which has been published 
locally and should be excellent reading, if one can judge from 
the sketch given by Mr. Coulthard. But smugglers are as 
extinct now as the piskies, the knockers, the Buccas, and the 
Pobol Vean, who once upon a time regularly held their great 
fairy festival at Bal Lane in Germoe. 





How I Became a Governor. By Sir Ralph Williams. 
(John Murray. 15s. net.)—This entertaining record of an 
adventurous and distinguished career should be read with 
enjoyment in many parts of the Empire. Sir Ralph’s wander- 
ings began in 1870, when, immediately after coming of age, he 
emigrated to Melbourne, and thence, as befitted his adven- 
turous youth, passed up country to taste the life of the bush. 
Even bush life, however, with all its freedom and the element 
of danger surviving in the still formidable bushrangers, did 
not long prove satisfying, and after a fruitless gold-seeking 
expedition to Patagonia we find young Williams in 1874 
back in London. Here he married, and the next seven years 
were spent in more or less aimless travelling. Then, in 1882, 
came the turning-point of his life. The casual meeting with 
F. C. Selous’s “ A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa” drove him 
headlong to Capetown, and during the following eighteen 
months he with his wife and little boy (then only six years old) 
explored the greater part of Eastern Cape Colony, the Orange 
Free State, and Bechuanaland. He returned to England in 
May, 1886, only to leave again immediately on the Bechuana- 
land expedition under Sir Charles Warren. Williams thus 
came for the first time into connexion with the Colonial Office 
and also with Cecil Rhodes and Sir Hercules Robinson. 
As a result he was within a few months appointed British 
Consular officer in the Transvaal. After six years in this 
most difficult but absorbingly interesting position came 
seven comparatively peaceful ones as Colonial Treasurer in 
Gibraltar, and four more as Colonial Secretary of Barbados, 
after which he returned to South Africa to accept the 
Resident Commissionership of Bechuanaland. The chapters 
which deal with these years are perhaps the most interesting 
in the book. The Resident Commissioner, arriving while the 
war was still in progress, was brought into close contact with 
both natives and Boers, and he has much of interest to say 
upon both subjects. Perhaps his most successful achievement 
was the settlement of the famous Segkoma case, and in 1906 
he reaped the reward of his labours by securing a governorship 
—the last ambition of all colonial officials. After the problems 
of South Africa there is an inevitable anti-climax in the 


Windward Islands and Newfoundland. Sir Ralph, however, 


has a great capacity of enjoyment, and this he contrives 
communicate to the reader, even where his subject is least 
promising. He rambles pleasantly along, with gossip, adven 
ture, and now and then some cheerfully indiscreet personalit 
His criticism of the Colonial Office is outspoken, then 
perhaps not always very discriminating, and if the ra 
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person singular is at times a little prominent it is not 
difficult to forgive so genial an intruder. 
Beauty for Ashes. By Lady Henry Somerset. (L. Upeott 


Gill and Son. 1s. net.)—In this little volume Lady Henry 
Somerset describes the treatment of female inebriates at her 
Cottage Homes at Duxhurst, near Reigate. The advantages 
of a cottage system in an institution which receives inmates 
of all classes and characters are obvious, and not alittle of 
the Duxhurst Home’s success is no doubt due to the Oppor- 
tunity which the system gives of supplying each patient with 
an appropriate environment and a human and domestic life, 
Lady Henry emphasizes the morbid quality of the craving for 
alcohol, and pleads most forcibly for a more exact discrimina. 
tion between the inebriate, the imbecile, the insane, and the 
criminal, She thinks, too, that our reformatory system would 
be more successful if we dispersed our patients instead of 
appropriating particular institutions to particular localities, 
Finally the book tells some remarkable stories of cures effected, 
and shows by statistics that out of the patients who have 
visited the Home since 1905 and submitted to a reasonably 
long course of treatment, two hundred and five (more thay 
seventy-three per cent.) are known to be doing well—a remark. 
able testimony to the efficacy of the Duxhurst metheds. 





Bibliographical and other Studies on the Pervigilium Veneris, 
By Cecil Clementi. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 3s, net.)— 
Mr. Clementi, whose excellent edition of the Pervigilium 
will be remembered, has found time, in the intervals of his 
work as Assistant Colonial Secretary of Hong Kong, to pre. 
pare for the press some interesting bibliographical notes on the 
same subject collected in the British Museum. The book may 
be warmly commended to all who are interested in one of the 
most fascinating of Latin poems. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 











> 
Ashford (F.), Child-Man in Britain, cr 8V0  .....c.ccccccesseeseeeerees (Harrap) net 26 
Barclay (F. L.), The Broken Halo, Cr 8V0.........crcseseersesseceersneeeees (Putnam) 60 
Beuda (J.), The Yoke of Pity, cr 8vo........ .... (Unwin) net 506 
Bigham (M,. A.), Merry Animal Tales, 4t0................cesceeseeeeres (Harrap) net 24 
Byng (Hon. Mrs, J.), Anne of the Marshland...(Holden & Hardingham) 60 
Campbell (H. BR.), Is It Enough ? Cr 8V0..........cccccsecsecssseeeeeeecesees (Harper) 34 
Cather (W. 8.), O Pioneers! cr 8vo ............. ...(Heinemann) 69 
Clarke (I. C. C.), The Secret Citadel, cr 8V0 ..........c0.sscseeeeees (Hutchinson) 60 
Crawford (E, M.), By the Equator’s Snowy Peak, cr 8vo 
(Church Missionary Society) net 26 
Drummond (H.), Winds of God, Cr BVO ...........c.ceceeseesseeeeeeeseeeeeees (S. Paul) 60 
Elder (P. J.), Colombia, EET: (Unwin) net 106 


Fitzwilliam (D. C. L.), Manual of Operative Surgery, 8vo ...(Bailliére) net 106 
Gerard (M.), The Heart of a Hero, cr 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Great Gothic Fane (A): St. John the Baptist, Norwich, 4to 
Heath & Cranton) net ~ 
Heatherley (F.), The Peregrine Falcon at the Eyrie, 4to ...... (Newnes) net 
Hichens th. ), The Way of Ambition, cr BVO ...........-.....cseecesseeees (Methuen) be 
Hollis (G.), Love’ hee (Holden & Hardingham) 6 
Kent (C. F.), Life and Teachings of Jesus according to the Earliest 
Records, cr 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) net 5 





Kinne (H.) and Cooley (A. M.), Shelter and Clothing ...... (Maciillan) net 50 
Kremaun (R.), The ——— of Physico-Chemical Theory to Technical 
Processes and Manufacturing Methods, 8V0 ...........0.0008- (Constable) as 86 
se (G.), Text-Book on Gonorrhea, roy BVO ......606-...00ce000e (Bailliére) net 150 
all (D.), Bond or Free, cr 8V0..........cs.0000 ood natal & Stoughton) 60 
Ma ude tie. ), Thrice Wedded, cr 8vo .... . Drane) 3% 
McClure (Ww. K.), Italy in North Africa, BNI csannasannasnsncbuenl “« ‘onstable) net 106 
Meredith (J. C.), Proportional Representation in Ireland ...(Simpkin) net 26 


Montgomery (E. G.), The Corn Crops, cr 8V0 ...........c.s000 (Mac millan) net 7 


Morley (M. W.), The Carolina Mountains, 8vo .................. (Constatle) net 86 
Music Lover's Cyclopaedia, 8V0................cces000 (Hoa ler & Stoughton) net 60 
Noblet (A.) and Ruf (E.), English Extracts for French Prose Composition, 
IB vo cevcs cadnaansn semana sieramiminuennensmaiimiietl (Nutt) net 26 
Penrose (H. H. a: i SOA OP BO vscscanaexpscnsnsasiensvannines ..(Mills & Boon) 60 
Phillpotts (E.), “The Old Time Before The sm, cr 8vo ...(J. Murray) cn 





Poincaré (R.), How France is Governed, 8vo. secusisiaiaasaaiannniadditoans (Unwin) net 7 








Porter (G. 8.-), Moths of the Limberlost, 4to ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10% 
Raleigh (A.), Nine Man in the Car, cr 8vo ... (Long) 6,0 
Rawnsley (H. D.), C hapters at the English Lakes, cr 8vo (Mac Lehose) net 50 
Statnedin GUE, Wate, 08 GOD oancecescceseecevesnenesareconsnreasoveoenosess (Richards) 60 
Ridge (W. E), The Remington Sentence, cr 8vo.... ia “(Mothuen} 60 
Rives (H. E.), The Valiants of Virginia, er 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6 
Salzmann (L. F,), English Industries of the Middle Ages.. —— le) net 66 
Shelley (H. C.), Shakespeare and Stratford, 4t0  ........ccceeeee (Simpkin) net 3,6 
Shelley (H. C.), The Tragedy of Mary Stuart, 8vo. (Harper) net 106 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.), Below Stairs, cr 8vo veeee(DMethuen) 60 
Stephenson (N, W.), The Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thac keray, cr vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Stuart (E.), The Romance of Ali, cr 8¥0...........6.c0.ccugeeeeeesrcneeeeee (Harper) 6,0 
Tantalus, By the author of “The Adveutures of J@un Johus,” cr 8¥0 
(T. W. Laurie) 60 


Re (Har per) net 12.6 


Tolman (W. H.) and Kendall (L. B.), 5 
By The Lady enced of Magdala, 


To the Third and Fourth Generations. 


cr 8vo .. vee(J. Murray) 60 
Un lerwood (J. T.), ‘Alaska, ‘an Empire. in the Making, 8v0...... (Unwin) set 76 
Warden (F.), Pak ed “re (Long) 6 


Webb (M, De P.), Advance India ! 8vo... (P. 8. King) net 5 
Wickham (L.) an a Degrais (P.), Radium as Emp loy ed iu the Treatment of 
Cancer and other Affections, 8V0...................ccceeeeeeneree (Adlard) net 





Wodehouse (P, G.), The Little Nugget, CL By 0,..csscsseqeceseeseseeeees (Methuen) 
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LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co. Ltd., Regent St., London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Braxcyrs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &c. 








Highly 





— 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


___— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 














THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
ingomvia taken hot Lefore retiring. 

i” THE HOME, when used asa Tabie Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, ur Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—thcrefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1. Gd., 26. Gd. and 11. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SCUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


TENNIS. 





FISHING. 
| FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
| 


GOLF (18 Holes). 


R 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 








LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 





LIMITED. | EAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
eee OFFICES ? 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


WO PROFESSORSHIPS AT ALIGARH COLLEGE, 
UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA, 


The Trustees of The Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh 

— a PROFESSOR of ENGLISH and a PROFESSOR of ENGLISH 
LOGIC by the 15th October, 1913. 

Candidates are required to be University graduates with honours, prefer- 
ably under 30 years of age. Experience of teaching will be regarded as a 
recommendation, but it is not an indispensable qualification. Ability to play 
and fondness for games are very desirable, 

The salary is Rs. 400 a month for the probationary period of two years, and 
then Rs, 450 a month, rising by annual increments of Rs, 25 a month to 
Re 750 a month. £50 as passage money will be paid to each selected 
candidate. 

Applicati yma should be sent as soon as possible in covers marked “C. A.” 
tot @ SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish 
Candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Edueation Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, 


London, 8S.W. (fr either of wh further jarticulars 
be obtained). oO (from ser 0 om I c 








U Siveesirr OF BIRMINGHAM, 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 


The Council invites applications for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY, at a stipend of 
£150 per annum, under the general direction of the Professor of French, 
Duties to begin 7th October, 1913, 

Applications, with not less than three copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before September 6th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can 


be obtained, 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 


APE PROVINCE —Required, a qualified LADY 

_ TEACHER, Churchwoman, for Girl’s High School. Subjects, Botany, 
English, or History. Salary £80 resident, passage. 

peels RBUCATIOS SECRETARY, 23 Army and 

reet, S.W. 


I horticulturist, who can undertake fruit packing, care of poultry and 
bees. Salary £36 per annum, with free board, lodging and laundry. Also 
NATAL,—TWO LADIES for Girls’ High School, country near town, to under- 
take between them garden, poultry, bees, laundry. Free board and lodging are 
offered. Payment o. in proportion to tuition to pupils.—Apply: EDUCA- 
TION SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy Siencions, Victoria Street, §.W. 
Hy NGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 
vacancy we homes mtleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
ears’ course. PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
COAx a LADY recommend GOVERNESS for a girl of 15? 
Perfect French and German; usual English Subjects, must teach 
100, Foreigner preferred,— 





Navy Mansions, Victoria 


Spectator, 


needlework ; music immaterial. Salary £80 to 
Mrs. BARNETT, Whalton, Morpeth. 


—— = - —- - = 

HURCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 

SEPTEMBER 30ru, OCTOBER ler, 2xp, San, 1913. 

EMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d.each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a third for members furnished with a 
certificate by the Secretary, available from September 27 to October 4 inclusive. 

COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER: 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
&c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South- 
ampton; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; the Church House, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster ; and Mr. John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &e.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Southampton. OTHER MATTERS: to the 
General Secretary, Canon Walter Smith, Wychbury, Winchester, 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERI EI. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal, 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 


ospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on application :— 

‘ACULTY OF ARTS. 

IncLuDING THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 

IncLUDING AGRICULTURAL Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 

Mepicine anp Surecery. Dentat SurcEry, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

Crvit, MecuanicaL, ELgecrrical, AND AUTOMOBILE, 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING, 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 
TESTAMUR COURSES, 

Journatism. Socrat Stupr; AND For ExaineerinGa APPRrenTices, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 

The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 

and excellently equip: 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on September 30th; in the FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


on September 16th, 1915, 
JAMES RAFTER, M.A., Registrar. 


Pustic Hears, 





NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th. 
IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Examination for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 8th. 
MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY COURSES, ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


NOUTH- WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. — Training for women in Household 
Management, Secretarial work, and in Physical Education. Courses com- 
mence September 29th, 1913, Apply for prospectus and fees to the Registrar 
of Women Students, Telephone; 899 Western, 





Qt: MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Priucipal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 4-90 gs, 
syear, SCHOOL, -4-20 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett ‘Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 00 gs, a year, 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


as 





A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to the 
Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
who will furnish full particulars regarding 
Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum, Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will recommence on 
Wednesday, October 1st, 1913. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when the 
College will occupy the new buildings in Regent’s Park. 
LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 
Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE subjects. 
There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY, 
There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for completion in 


June next. 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SUR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 

For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls, 
associated with the —— (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the retary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside in the College Hostel at a fee of 66 guineas perannum, 
under the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


MNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
APPLIED LAW, SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free, from 

- M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


— SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


TRAINING IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WORK. 


Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Uom- 
mittees, and of Charity Organization Societies. 

Boarding-Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply to PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted a Honours Man, 

receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
ounds, University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient 
pervision. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 
Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Taunchie, West lo. for the home education of 
a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 
AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and bracing 
elimate 500 ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst. Laborato~y in the house, Principal in London shortly.— 
, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





























Apply the Spectator, Box No, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
etardard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and feld for games.—References kindly 
ermitted to Rev, B. Paring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
Kec., C.M.S., and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus, 




















———___ 
pars MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALEs 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds @ 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Tennis Lee ot 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘lhe Misses SALES, r oss, 


q HED RIT 

EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equi 

Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study Cooke 

&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games a 

French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Cre 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training Col and 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). lege, 


Gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWoLp. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins September 23rd. 


P#INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if Tequired, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


a 
ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education, Lore sea air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN, 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. ST. HILARY’§ 


Home School (Girls). Mrs, Battine and Miss Muriel Green, L.L.A, First. 
rate modern education; art, music, languages; games, sea-bathing, riding, 
Entire charge, 


EY BRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY, conducted 
by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts of s 
refined home, Thorough education on the ye= of a sound mind in a sound 
body. Preparations for Examinations if desired. French and German, 
speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 
|} OLLY HOUSE, KINGSLAND, SHREWSBURY— 
Mrs. CHARLES-EDWARDS receives daughters of gentlepeopls 
wishing their children to have home care and education either at home or 
High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust), Resident English and French 
Governesses. Large garden and grounds, Most healthy situation. Excep 
tional educational advantages. Excellent medical testimonials. References; 
Ven. Archdeacon of Salop, Swan Hill House; The Hon, Mrs. Cyril Alingtoa, 
School House ; Miss Gale, Girls’ High School. Terms and Illustrated a 
pectus on application. 


‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ——* abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


(‘Sa HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN and PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS and 
GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.c, 
Head. Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse Mistress: Mis 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term ins on MONDAY, September 22nd, 
The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 18th, 
19th, and 20th. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy sites 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire o—- of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


WSKOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principale—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. e Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Traix 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Leachers of Physied 
-ducation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gym»astics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


| ADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
in well-known MIDLAND HEALTH RESORT. 

‘he undermentioned, in no way connected with the School, desires to 

strongly recommend same for first-class education, sound moral and 

religious training, with home care and liberal table. Terms moderate. 

ARTHUR H. HABERSHON, Esq., 105 Ridgway, Wimbledon, London, 8. W. 


“JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fSea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913. 


| \ tase d HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hend-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, dc., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.Aw 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


LAnsnonns HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 




































































HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintings 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and ior the Universities 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 
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_—_—_———— 
VEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
aying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
— s Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914. 


jatumn Term begins Tuesday, soon 
“\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
a Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
fore; Speerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Mise E. LAWRENCE. 


A\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical, 

old Medallist B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

Gsrem by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Prese: ¢ing.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st'Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 

- -& M M E R I N G. 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 

eured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 

author, his colleague for years—W, A Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,” Willesden 


Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





; oemeees NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862, Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 


B., C.M.G 
Captain-Superintendent : Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.RB., 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


Head-Master: T. B. BEATTY, B.A, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 8,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one yeer’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 








OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A rate will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 

Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
Lendon, 


.\DINBURGQH AGA SBE Ex 

NEXT SESSION (1913-14) begins on Thursday, October 2nd. An Entrance 
Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, October Ist, at 
Wam. Itis particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the s of 7 and 
| her f obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A., 6 North Saint David Street, EDINBURGH. 


MNNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 17th, OTHERS 18th, 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
__ For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Endowed Public School at moderate cost. New Wing ready next Term, 
Term begins September 17th, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
A President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

ous for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 
SHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A, Head Master. 
]PELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
img Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, s 
OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
i cers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pg W. 
“USHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

College Close, Dover. 
































ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 310 feet 
above sea, faciug Dartmoor, 


a cata Le Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, a 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 


Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
® subject to Epilepsy. ‘Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 

e ined from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
sntific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School end for 
avy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ander the age of 10%, Junior for loys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.- Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





Trained on Farm of 1,000 aeres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 


S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
_ ~ Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 


————— —$————S SS 


FOREIGN, 
RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 


modern education; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. Up-to-date arrangements. Games and physical exercises, 

For prospectus, references, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
eux. 





(ase Zag D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for a Public Schools. French strong subject. 
a, | climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municiyal School, and Miss Hankin, 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon, (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, Scafell, 
Windermere, and Mr. W. W. HUNT, M.A., Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., receive 
private ee for University and other Examinations, good Laboratories, and 
esp. for Modern Languages. 


— - ——— _ - See 
ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds, Views of Mont 
Blanc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. erms £80 per 
annum.— Write, Box No. 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, éc., under Saee. Spacious 
— and ands. Hot and eold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &e. ighest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly «/. Seine. 














ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ee. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house end unds in healthiest 
yest near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 
ENSILONNAT, SWITZERLAND. 
MADAME BARIDON (widow of French Clergyman), Diplomee, will 
stay at Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, London, from 16th September, 
ready to answer inquiries about her school at La Tour de Peilz, near 
Montreux, and to escort girls there. Illus. Pros. with ref. 
Sie vagy galt neem SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; firet-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German.—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


——————— == = 


SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 
Barc SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS RIVATE TUTORS,and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents vould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 
eee e aa es SCHOOL 8. 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

















SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal, 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
referred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
Tiese special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 


q ez RA | 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send iuilly-detailed ticulars to 

ocean GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
have a fully-organizel Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patrouage, 
has been established 40 years, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. ne ; ae 
NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state juyils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
echool fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 








: GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


» Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


22 Kegent treet, W. Established tie, 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRAT'S to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 

Hespey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerranp. 

\O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

ide—sent free of ch . The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 

trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











Sie 7 TS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Brest, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept.: ITALIAN AND SWISS LAKES. SPAIN AND MOROCCO 
(Granada, Madrid, Tangier, etc.). geneey EGYPT with GREECE (via 
Trieste and Dalmatian coast). Later: ITALY, ALGERIA, RUSSIA, CORSICA, 
Inclusive Fees. Miss BISHOP, ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


OLY LAND, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
PARTY, October Ist, January 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 
NILE, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


10 103, ROME TOUR.—6 days’ full accommodation 
Rome, 1 Genoa going, 1 Pisa returning, 2nd class railway throughout, 
returning via Paris, Also ROUND ITALY TOURS including Genoa, Rome, 
a. Pompeii, Florence, Venice, Milan, Italian Lakes, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 
and Paris, or with Sorento, Cope. Amalfi, Paestum, if desired. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


ANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPSB. 
Visitors to Canada, and Canadians 
returning home, should travel by the 
PALATIAL OYAL MAIL TEAMERS 
R.M.8. Royal George, Sept. 6; Oct. 4 FROM 
R.M.S. Royal Edward, Sept. 20; Oct, 18 BRISTOL, 
Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available, 
Ny gy Dept., 21 Charing 
or Illustra’ andbook, &c., apply General Passenger » 21 
Cross, 8.W., or 27 Leadenhall St., Lb, or Local Agents. al 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Dee Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 

Terms from of guineas a week. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 
received for treatment and open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 

’ sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor 
separate tables, private sitting-room if req . Beason closes end of 
October. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
lisington, 8, Devon, Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


DVERTISER, who has had special training in First- 
class Typewriting and Secretarial Training School, will be glad of any 
‘Typewriting work. Translations also undertaken. Moderate Terms. Neat- 
ness, accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, New Typewriting machine. 
MISS FANNY SEAGER, Typewriting Office, 11 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 





















































i 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


H's PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 81} 
Antiques, Oid Sheffield Plate and Valuables, purchased for cash by Frasers, th, 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference Capital the 
Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. U ond 
cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too on 
FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich, 


O*2 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGRH? 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buy. 
ief Offices, €3 








actual 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—C Oxted 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR ge systematic coaching. New Class for Journaligm 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THR 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww, 


*~ _ Ls 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E 
= ~~ 2 Me = and Pam Bowie te; t and Gale 
illiards. wn ennis, ricket, Ww c.—Apply W. GBIS 
£ Exchange Street East, Liverpool. . E WOO 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTEREST 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Sirand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


| -—y HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, 

117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, pad 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


W A M L—Tux Best CURE ror Eczema ix DOGS, 
2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Wood 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 46, 64—- 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Avsany Memorit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tus Kise, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving a 
undiminished life interest on their capital, 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart ory Harrownr. Secretary: Gopyrer H. Hamrron, 


| haalitiaataiaates CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent te the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


perase ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
Empire, and are admitted at any age under seven. 

The next Election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed. 

Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec, aud Supt 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 












































MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, INVIGORATING. 


COFFEE 


FAZENDA 


Makes a Pure Beverage. 


Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


SUSTAINING. 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 

found ve superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Taackrrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central O i 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage eee 60.1 Pal Sali — 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 
fice, Denison House, 


Or at the Office, 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES. 


CAREWORN MOTHERS 
WITH THEIR 
AILING AND HALF-STARVED CHILDREN. 


HOLIDAYS FOR 


PRAY HELP to send them to sea and country for a fort- 
pight’s happiness ; cost 15s. each adult; 10s. each child. 


Cheques crossed “Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefully received 
Miss WALKER, Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
4 condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2s. 4. 2s. 4 
0 





Hon. Vice-Presidcents -- 25 0 O | Members ove oe - 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O | Associates, with Literature 

Members re ie and Journal — we 5 0 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








“Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
EBOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 2601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








OOKS WANTED:—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 
Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 

or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or I851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 


Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. ; Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
_— eaienenen —— 7 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovtsipe Pace (when available), Fourrrey Guiyras, 






















ei cesuidesishintisaasbtmctnidedunnsen £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 o| Half Narrow Column ...... - 32 2 0 
Quarter-Pago (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter NarrowColumn ww. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ............ccsc0ee: £16 16 O| Inside Page ,.......00 £1416 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is,a 
line for every additional line ( ontaining on an average twelve words), 
Narrow colu one-third width of page, 8s, an ich, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 1s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 153, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
Terms of Subscription. 
Parasite mx ApVANcE. 
Yearly. Half Quarterly. 


: Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 

_. _ “ieataat aegis £l 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, Franc e, Germany, 


India, China, Japan, &e. ......c..c.esseseeeeee 23S 6.0.0 013 3 2.0 8 2 


MORE LIGHT ON GOUT. 





EARLY DETECTION OF URIC ACID. 


Although gout is perhaps the most prevalent of existing 
maladies in this country, it is at the same time one that, by the 
exercise of a little forethought, can be completely avoided. 


Gout presents itself in many forms, but is always associated 
with the presence of an excess of uric acid. It is essentially a 
disease of middle-age, because uric acid, which is a naturally 
formed waste product incidental to the continual changes which 
are going on within us, is removed automatically by the liver and 
kidneys during the earlier half of our existence. As we approach 
middle-age various circumstances combine to interfere with the 
smooth working of nature’s machinery. There is first a tendency 
to the over-formation of uric acid, due to changes in our habits of 
living, forgetfulness to adapt ourselves to the requirements of 
advancing age, neglect of dietary precautions, or want of active 
exercise. Then the liver and kidneys themselves may be rendered 
temporarily incapable of disposing completely of the normal out- 
put of uric acid. In either case retention and accumulation of 
uric acid follow. 


THE CRITICAL GOUTY AGE. 


Every individual who has reached the age of thirty-five or forty 
should be on the constant look-out for the early signs of uric acid 
retention, whether he be the inheritor of a gouty family history 
or not. The detection of these symptoms is comparatively easy, 
whether they appear singly or in groups. The threatened gouty 
subject suffers periods of depression alternating with irritability 
and malaise. Headaches are frequent and persistent, and the 
digestion is disturbed. Sharp, fleeting twinges of pain shoot 
through the joints and muscles, especially following fatigue or 
change in temperature. The smaller joints become tender to the 
touch, somewhat inflamed, and slightly swollen. Small white 
lumps appear just under tho skin near the joints. These are 
actual concretions of uric acid in one of its most insoluble forms, 
and show that the sufferer has travelled a long way towards the 
outbreak of gout. 


THE STEALTHY ADVANCE OF GOUT. 


The dangerous little atoms of uric acid force their resistlesg 
way into muscle and nerve and joint. No part of the human 
anatomy is immune from uric acid invasion or gouty attack. 
Thus we have chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout when the joints 
fill up with uric acid, grow gradually stiffer, more swollen and 
painful; gouty rheumatism and lumbago when the muscles are 
penetrated by the ever-spreading uric-acid deposits ; sciatica and 
neuritis when the nerves are pierced by the sharp crystals, and 
gouty eczema when the skin becomes the seat of the irritant 
accumulations. Kidney stone and gravel are simply solid 
concretions of the most insoluble form of uric acid, 


HOW TO OBTAIN RELIEF. 


Now, the only way to escape all the suffering that gout entails 
is to get rid of the uric acid that causes it. The only way to 
destroy uric and remove it from the system is to bring into 
contact with it those chemical agents known as uric acid eolvents 
and eliminants which have the power to convert the insoluble 
pain-causing uric-acid into a harmless compound. The most 
effective uric acid solvents are those combined in Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes. 

Their success is easily explained. Bishop's Varalettes combine 
with the uric acid and transform it from an insoluble, cement-like 
block into an innocuous, easily soluble compound, which is then 
rapidly washed clean out of the body. 

There is no guess work about Bishop’s Varalettes. Their action 
is well known, definite, and precise. Gradually as the insoluble 
deposit yields under the influence of its superior chemical 
antagonist, breaks down, dissolves, and becomes eliminated, so 
with equai steps pain is relieved, tenderness removed, swelling 
subsides, inflammation is reduced, freedom of movement restored, 
stiffness and cramp disappear, and your gout becomes a thing of 
the past, a mere memory. 


A DIET MENTOR, 


We have no space left in which to discuss the all-important 
subject of diet for the gouty, nor is there any need for it here, as 
authoritative directions for constructing the uric-acid-free diet 
may be found in a booklet which contains the latest and most 
scientific information on the question. It sets out in precise detail 
those dishes which can be taken freely by the gouty and those 
which must be avoided. 

It contains also general directions for the treatment of uric acid 
disorders, and clear, concise descriptions of the leading forms of 
gout. A copy of this booklet will be sent post free to all applicants 
by the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, 
N.E. Please ask for booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold at Is., 2s.,and 5s. (twenty-five days’ 
treatment), by all chemists, or may be had from the sole makers 





1 WeLurxetox Sraeet, Stranp, Loxpon, 


as above, 
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ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


BARKER BODY 
Acknowledged the World’s Best Car 











ee 














A BARKER LIMOUSINE ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 






AN OWNER urites . .. 


**My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am very pleased indeed with it. 
body you built for me, the lines of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. 
any point to complain of, or which I would wish altered. 
entire absence of any rattle or noises which one hears in the average car. 


you have taken in carrying out my instructions.’ 


Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can always be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies 


to order at our London Works. 


BARKER & CO. 


Lendon Retailers and Body 
Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars 


(Coachbuilders), 
66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., 


May 24th, 1913. 
I am most satisfied with the 
So far I cannot see 
The Car runs splendidly and there is an 
Thanking you for the care 


Complete cars for early delivery. 


Ltd., 
LONDON, wW. 


Coachbuilders te 
H.M. the King. 
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Electric Lighting f ee ae Houses 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. 


EDMUNDSONS 


LECTRICITY is without question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 
Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence, 
Epi Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliable 
methods for obtaining it. 
Plants for generating a continuous supply of current, workin 
Wy Water Power, Gas, Suction as, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzo 
ngines are economically installed in the form’ best suited to the 
existing surroundings. They can be made to work automatically, 
being Self-starting, Self-regulating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 
mechanical knowledge is required, whilst the attention necessary and 
the cost of running is reduced to a minimum, 
On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be ae to send 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the t system to 
install, No fee is charged for advice or estimates. 








We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required. 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 
Scottish Branch : Irish Branch: 

ELECTRICITY WORKS, 82 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN’S 
IN VERNESS, GREEN, DUBLIN. 














Scicatific Certainties 











The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties. 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 

develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 

Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 


——— 





GS™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sal 
sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. London 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 



























May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


6s. each. 





| 
I 


THE RED MIRACE By I. A. R. WYLIE 


Author of “ The Rajah’s People,” “The Danghter of Brahma.” 


SMOKE BELLEW By JACK LONDON 


Author of “White Fang,” “ When God Laughs.” 


THE SWASHBUCKLER 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


Author of “The Silence Broken,” “ Nigel Ferrard.” 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF TIMOTHY 
By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “The Voiee of Bethia,” “A Marriage of Inconvenience.” 


LILY MACIC By MARY L. PENDERED 


Author of “ At Lavender Cottage,” “ An Englishman.” 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 
By VICTOR BRIDGES 


Mills & Boon’s June 15 Novel, and successor to “ The Veil,” 
“The Rajah’s People,” &c., &c. 


ONE WOMAN’S LIFE By ROBERT HERRICK 


Author of “The Healer.” 


THE RED SOLONEL By GEORGE EDGAR 


Author of “The Blue Bird’s-Eye.” 


PENELOPE’S DOORS By SOPHIE COLE 


Author of “In Search of Each Other.” 


MISS KING’S PROFESSION 
By E. M. CHANNON 


Author of “ Cato’s Daughter,” “The Keeper of the Secret.” 


CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME 
By CONSTANCE HOLME 
A Notable New Novel. 


THE VALIANTS OF VIRGINIA 
By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of “The Kingdom of Slender Swords,” 


THE BRAT By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE 


Author of “The House of Rennel.” 


THE GONDOLA By ROTHAY REYNOLDS 


Author of “ My Russian Yeav.” 


THE LIZARD By H. VAUGHAN-SAWYER 


Author of “ Sport of Gods.” 


MARGARET AND THE DOCTOR 
By Mrs. RANYARD WEST 


WITH DRUMS UNMUFFLED by L. A. BURGESS 





Mills & Boon’s General Literature 


WHAT I KNOW 


Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance upon 
his late Majesty King Edward VII. 
By 6. W. STAMPER. With a Portrait by OLIVE SNELL. 10s. 6d. net, 


Turrp Eprrion. 


Tur Tiwrs.—‘* What would the historian not give for such a book about 
Queen Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze? . . . adds something to history.” 

Datty TeLererara.—* Whoever reads this book will feel himself brought 
_— contact with a warm and generous nature, of which the radiation still 
ives.”” 

Patt Mart Gazetre.— We raise our hat to a book which cannot fail, 
wherever it goes, to enhance the general estimate of King Edward as a 
monarch and a man.” 

Day Grapuic.—*“ Of all the things which have been written about King 
Edward VII., none give so complete and living a portrait of him,” 

Evexine Stanparp.—“*., . . No more intimate description of a monarch 
has been written in modern times.” 

Star.—* King Edward has at last found his Boswell. .. . 
book. . . . Every page is precious,”” 

Datty Express.—‘' Mr. Stamper’s eulogy is of the greatest sible his- 
torical value. . . . His impressions of King Edward have a human value 
unchallenged by more weighty and more authoritative biographies and 
criticisms.”’ 





An amazing 


66 33 
THE GRUISE OF THE “ SNARK 
By JACK LONDON. 
With 119 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Cruise of the Snark” is a record of Mr. Jack London’s 
remarkable little boat, which he sailed for two years in remote 
parts of the world and never touched rock, reef or shoal. The 
voyage was the author’s idea of a good time, and the book is 
dedicated to “Charmian,” the only woman who did the trip. 


“ The Cruise of the Snark” is a highly instructive and informa- 
tive book. 


MY RUSSIAN YEAR 


By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. With 28 Illustrations. 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARABELLA STUART 
By M. LEFUSE. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A MOTOR TOUR IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY 


By TOM R. XENIER. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd. net. 


A CENTURY OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES 


By HAROLD SIMPSON, With 18 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d, net. 


FROM A PUNJAUB POMEGRANATE GROVE 


By C. C. DYSON. With 14 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
10s, Gd. net. 


THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO 


By JOHANNA BRANDT. With 10 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition.) 


RAMBLES IN HOLLAND 
By E. and M. 8S. GREW. 
8vo, 6s. 


ROYAL SPADE AUCTION BRIDCE 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLECES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STEPS TO COLF 


By GEORGE 8. BROWN. With 90 Illustrations by G. P. 
Aprauam, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ARE YOU A CAN’T WAITER? 


If so, purchase a new 1s. Book (postage 1d.), by the Author 
of “ Nerves and the Nervous” (3s. 6d. net) and “Mental Self 
Help,” (2s. 6d. net), entitled CAN’T WAITERS, by Dr. 
EDWIN ASH, M.D. CAN’T WAITERS (1s. net) tells 
you how you waste your energies, and deals brightly and 
soberly with what is a present-day epidemic, 





Second 


Demy 8vo, 


With 32 Illustrations. Crown 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S Autumn Announcements, 


First List of New Fiction. 6s. each. 


4y.2. THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. By HELEN MARY KEyngs 


An Historical Novel of the time of the splendid Buckingham, the dazzling figure of the Early Stuart Period. 


ay.2. THE DUST OF THE ROAD. | say manson PATTERSON 


A first novel, in which the theatre is the background to an adventurous girl's struggle against the conflict between her love and her career, 


spt. 1. LOVE IN THE HILLS. By F. E. PENNY 


A romantic story of love and adventure, the scene of which is laid in the beautiful Nilgiri Hills of Southern India, 


sp. 4. BARBARA OF THE THORN. By NETTA SYRETT 


A story of modern life, in which psychic phenomena play a part. The scene is laid in Italy, and the heroine is an English girl of temperament, 


sept. 8. JUSTICE—SUSPENDED. By RICHARD MARSH 


No man—even though he be in high place—can escape wholly from his past ; and excitement and intrigue make Mr, Marsh’s book fascinating, 


spt. THE HOME of theSEVEN DEVILS. sy noracew.c.newn 


Every woman’s heart being, as a wise man said, the home of at least seven devils, Mr. Newte here conducts his ascetic hero through a maze of adreutures, 








Printed in the Beautiful Florence Type designed for Messrs. Chatto & Windus by Mr. Herbert P. Horne. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S POEMS. 


Compete Epitioy, printed upon pure rag deckle-edged paper, cloth gilt, 126. 6d.; Lance Paper Epirion printed upon Arnold's unbleached hand. 
made paper as a large fcap. 4to volume, and limited to 500 copies, each numbered. Parchment, 26s. net; limp vellum, 36s. net. 





New Book by the Japanese Artist in London. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and several in Monochrome. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


Finely Illustrated Books. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HARDY 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by KEITH HENDERSON. F’cap. 4to, cloth. 6s. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. By HILAIRE BELLOC 
With facsimile Coloured Illustrations after the Original Tapestry. Royal 8vo, cloth. 10s. Gd. net. 
PIEDMONT. By ESTELLA CANZIANI and ELEANOR RODE 
Illustrated with 50 Reproductions of Pictures and many Line Drawings by ESTELLA CANZIANI. Demy 4to, cloth. 21s, net, 


FURNITURE. By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Copiously Illustrated after the best examples. A really complete book on Furniture, Royal 8vo, cloth. 16s. net. 
TALES OF HOFFMAN. Retold from Offenbach’s Opera by CYRIL FALLS 


With Illustrations in Colour by A. BRANTINGHAM SIMPSON. Small 4to, cloth. 6s. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES. With 10 Coloured Mlus. by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


The old and tried classics of the nursery, embellished with all the taste and fancy of Miss Willcox Smith’s exquisite 
art. F’cap 4to, pictorial cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 24 full-page Illustrations, end papers, ete., by GORDON BROWN, RI. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, net. 


At Home and Abroad. 
THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. with mstrations. 6s. net. By G. A. B. DEWAR 
THE DESIRABLE ALIEN at Home in Germany. es. By VIOLET HUNT 
A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. By E. HARRISON BARKER 


Demy 8vo, cloth.. 6s. net. Llustrated by L. RB. BRIGHTWELL. 


Studies in Literature, 


WHAT TOLSTOY TAUGHT. crown svo, cloth. 6s. net. Edited by BOLTON HALL 
BROWNING’S HEROINES. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Decorations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 


A History of the Moslems in Spain. 
SPANISH ISLAM. By REINHART DOZY. Translated by FRANCIS GRIFFITH STOKES 
Royal 8vo, buckram. 21s. 


An Inexhaustible Raconteur. 


JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS FRIENDS. By JAMES M. GLOVER 
, 


ith Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


Music and Dancing. 


THE ART OF NIJINSKY. By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

WHAT IS MUSIC? Crown 8vo, cloth. 38. 6d. net, By H. HEATHCCTE STATHAM 
The most deadly evil of modern civilization was fearlessly discussed by the Doctors at the 
recent Medical Congress in London. The best remedy is outlined in 


A PLEA FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION. By COSMO HAMILTON 


Being a passionate appeal to all concerned to attack modern degeneracy at its root, to instruct boys and girls candidly on all 
questions of sex, and to insist that Faith shall no longer be ruled out of child-training. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Loypon: Printed by L. Urcorr Grit & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jouy Baxen for the 
“ Spectator’ (Limited), at their Odice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of tlie Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 23rd, 1913, 














